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THE BUILDING OF WORKMEN’S HOMES 
ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST URGENT WAR PROBLEMS 


Under the present conditions of house shortage and ngestion in t utes, the b ng 
of homes for workmen ‘‘becomes a governmental! f ion and il ed as a pure war 
emergency and at the present moment the most ece ary thing to be <i 6 t win the war 


every day’s delay is fraught with the utmost danger 


— From the resolution adopted December 14, 19! } d 
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From the incoming host 
of new ideas on light- 
ing, MAZDA Service se- 
lects for the makers of 
MAZDA Lamps, only 
those developments in 
design, materials and 
methods that will im- 
prove the light you enjoy 


MAZDA isthe trademark of a world-wide service to certain lamp 
manulacturers, Its purpose is to collect and select s« « ‘ 
nce’ 


practical information concerning progress and developments in 
» manufacturing and to distribute this 
anformation to the companies 


tae art of incandescen 


entitled to receive this Service 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Llectric Company at Schenectady, New York. The 
mark MAZDA canappear only onlamos whichmeet the standards 
of MAZDA Service t is thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. 
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War-Time Housing—England’s Most Urgent 
Civic Lesson for America 
By Frederick L. Ackerman 
EpitoriAL Note.—Jhe author of this arti sa New Yor irchitect who has long 
been a student of industrial housing pr e Realizing that America has much to learn 
from England's recent experience, the .1n m institute of Architects arranged with 
Mr. Ackerman to visit England for a sf study of the relation of housing, town plan 
ning and adequate environment to efiici d t wvimum production of munitions 
Mr. Ackerman’s recommendations for G é ton, wi re here presented in 
brief, are based on his detailed report of En tice, now obtainable in pamphlet form 
from him or from the “Journal of the America stitut f Architects,” Washing 
HE war, like a sharp knife in the — preparation are not my theme. I shall con- 
hands of a surgeon, has cut clean sider but a single phase—namely, the phys- 
thru the superficial layers of social ical and sucial conditions which were cre- 
and industrial England and revealed the ated for the workers fabricating munitions 
causes underlying “labor unrest.” No of war 
longer is England dealing with symptoms: What did I find? First of all a back 
the knife has done its work. No longer is ground of experience: a group of construc- 
it of value merely to theorize; no longer tive legislative enactments looking toward 
is it of value to propose feeble and uncer the provision of better homes for workers: 
tain remedial measures. The essential facts machinery already created for carrying for- 


have been established: a major operation is 
required—useless organs must he removed 
and strong and healthy tissues substituted 
for those which are dead. 

¥ And the British people are not waiting 
for the days of peace and quiet to perform 
this operation. At least, such was the atti- 
tude revealed to me during my study of 
the conditions surrounding the fabrication 
of an almost inexhaustible store of 
tions of war. 

When the war broke, England was no 
more prepared than we; but she judged its 
magnitude with a broader vision. Instantly 
sweeping powers were created, a broad pro 
gram established, and the road cleared ot 
hampering obstacles. The scope and the 


muni 


technique of that broad program of war 


ward this work: a Government fund which 
be loaned to municipalities and 
limited-dividend corporations for forty to 
sIXtv vears at a low rate interest and 
under conditions looking toward the safe- 

iarding of the fund. 

| found that with all this pre-war mech- 
inism the urgency of war, creating a de- 


could 


of 


mand for a great number of houses adjacent 
to munitions plants, required a more direct 
method; that as a central policy the pre- 
war methods of financing home building 
operations were speedily abandoned: that 
the Government took upon itself the entire 
financial responsibility: that it constructed 
and operated these communities. I also 
found that the Government worked with a 
hold hand; munitions and more munitions 
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were needed; everything had to give way 
to that idea. Stabilized conditions of em- 
ployment must obtain; the labor turnover 
must be reduced to a minimum; the phys- 
ical and social condition of the workers 
must be raised. 

But how? The answer which the British 
Government made to this question was one 
expressed in action and not in words. Ade- 
quate living conditions were provided. 
There was no hesitation. Land was seized 
Communities with schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, clubs, markets and the amenities 
were provided. A high standard was main- 
tained, and these communities stand to-dav 
as an expression of good judgment, far- 
sightedness and a substantial future asset; 
for it must be remembered that there will 
be in Great Britain a serious shortage of 
homes for those who labor after the war 
Some of these communities created during 
the urgency of war will stand, in post-war 
days, as monuments to British thoroness. 

In contrast to the methods adopted by the 
British Government, the present attitude in 
America toward the solution of a like prob- 
lem is pathetic indeed. Thus far we have 
demonstrated that we lack vision, that we 
are apparently without the ability to or- 
ganize, and that our program, at this date, 
is based upon a hopeless misconception of 
the purpose for which we are to erect homes 
and communities adjacent to our shipbuild- 
ing and munitions plants. Months have 
passed and no effective legislation has been 
enacted. We have not as yet dared to seize 
land for this purpose, tho we seize all sorts 
of things for other purposes, and we pro- 
pose to make the industrial corporations 
fabricating ships and munitions financial], 
responsible for these housing investments 
We have not had the vision to propose, as 
Great Britain has done, to erect an adequate 
home for the worker and charge for the 
same a reasonable rental based upon pre- 
war conditions, and then write off the ex- 
cess cost as war loss. We propose to break 
the problem up into tiny fragments—in 
other words, we have no plan. 

Why not go at the problem directly ? 
What we instantly require is adequate liv- 
ing conditions for shipbuilders and muni- 
tions workers, in order that the labor turn- 
over may be reduced to a minimum. We 
are at war! Action should be conceived 
in scale with war. Adequate homes, ade- 
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quate communities must be provided. If 
the cost is above normal, that excess cost 
should not be saddled upon labor or upon 
a single community, and in turn upon the 
worker to there remain, a burden for all 
time; it should be written off at the close 
of war as belonging to the cost of war. 

Our tentative programs reveal the fact 
that those responsible for the formulation 
of the Federal policy have assumed that the 
building of ships, the fabricating of muni- 
tions, the winning of the war, are secondary 
to the driving of a good bargain. We are 
not waging this war for profit nor without 
loss; why should we base our policy, as 
regards this phase of war, upon the prin- 
ciple that the Government should not suffer 
a financial loss? It’s stupid, it’s tragic! 


A Program for America 

\s long as there is sufficient material and 
sufficient labor to build the necessary 
houses, what does it matter how much these 
houses cost? What difference does it make 
as to how much we, in the end, write off 
as war loss? In comparison with the issues 
at stake, it makes no difference. We must 
brush aside all of the non-essential factors 
in this problem. We must act. We need 
homes surrounded by conditions of athen- 
ity wherever munitions or ships are being 
built. We need them in order to reduce 
the labor turnover to the minimum. // 
need them now! T insist and repeat that 
there is but one program which will meet 
the demands of war. It is as follows: 


First, create a central body with: 

(a) Powers to acquire land under author 
ity equal to that created by the Brit 
ish Defense of the Realm Act (The 
final disposition of property need not 
now be treated) 

(hb) Powers to survey needs for housing 
facilities and to determine in co- 
operation with a central priority 
hoard, the relative importance of in- 
dustrial operations 

(c) Powers to design and construct com- 
munities where the needs of such 
have been made evident by the sur- 
vey 

(d) Powers to operate and manage these 
communities during the war, and for 
a few years thereafter, along lines 
of policy similar to that expressed 
by what is known as the Co-partner- 
ship Tenants or Public Utility So 
cieties in England 

(e) Powers to maintain a high standard 
of physical well-being in munition 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


- 


GROUP OF HOUSES ERECTED IN BRIDGEPORT TO HELP RELIEVE THE PRESENT SERIOUS 
LACK OF LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR MUNITION WORKERS 


Another view of workmen’s homes in the same city appears on the front cover of this issue 
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plants (adopting the standards set 
by our most progressive industrial 
corporations) and to organize com- 
munity activities within the com- 
munities thus created 

The second step 

Create a commission to study the t 
position of these properties 
a commission should consider 
questions as- 

(a) The organization of local non-profit 
corporations to manage and develop 
the communities created during the 
war 

(b) The saving of the appreciation of land 
values for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole 

(c) The establishment of that part of the 
cost which should be written off as 
belonging to the cost of war 

(d) The basis upon which such communi- 
ties could be transferred to munic- 
ipalities, or non-profit corporations 

By such a method it would be possible to 
advance immediately upon new schemes, and 
in the event of a lack of progress upon schemes 
now under way, such schemes could be taken 
over by the Government and handled thru the 
central body 


nal dis- 
Such 
such 
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Those engaged upon this work in Wash- 
ington state that such a program will not 
do in America. Why? Because it is Brit- 
ish—so they say. It is no more British than 
American, except in that it expresses an 
ability to organize and to learn from expe- 
rience. It is high time that we abandoned 
our self-satisfied attitude, our bumptious- 
ness, and gave heed to what the British 
people have learned thru three years of 
experience and trial. 

If those in Washington directing this 
work refuse to heed the lesson because it 
was learned in a British school of expe- 
rience, if they refuse to treat the problem 
from the broadest social angle, if they per- 
sistently refuse to abandon a policy of bick- 
ering, if they refuse to acknowledge in 
terms of action that the purpose of this 
measure is to hasten the production of ships 
and munitions, if they refuse to treat the 
effort as a single problem and as a phase 
of war—let us demand a thoro and a sweep- 
ing reorganization covering men and policy. 


HE cottage type of permanent build 
rf ing erected by the varying methods 
of housing munition workers in Eng 
land is characteristic of the newer indus- 
trial areas in that country. It consists of a 
two-story brick cottage built in rows, and 
containing two or three bedrooms, a living 
room, a kitchen and a bath. 

The first type of building constructed in 
England for the munition workers is that 
known as huts. Under this heading are in- 
cluded all the buildings of a temporary or 
semi-temporary character, whether they are 
built of concrete slabs or of wooden fram- 
ing covered with plaster or weather-board 
outside and lined inside usually with beaver 
board. This has been found on the whole 
the most satisfactory material for lining the 
huts when they are constructed of wood. 

Three types of these huts have been built. 
The first consists of a pair of semi-detached 


* From a paper delivered at the Conference of the 
i Housing Association, in Chicago, October 15, 
1917. 


Types of England’s War Housing’ 
By John Nolen : 


Landscape Architect, Cambridge, Mass. 


houses 
living-room, 


single-family three bed- 
bath, ete 
Che second is a small hostel containing ten 
beds, which might be used either for a care- 
taker and nine single lodgers, or for a fam- 
ily taking six or eight single lodgers with 
them. It is, moreover, fairly readily con- 
verted into quarters for two families, simi- 
lar to the first type. This hut has been 
found very popular, and not only has it 
been used for operatives, but it has also 
been used for members of the staff, and 
often taken as a larger house by officials 
of a higher grade. Then there is the third 
type, which consists of a larger hostel in 
which single men or single women can be 
lodged in numbers up to about a hundred, 
either in open dormitories or in dormitories 
fitted with cubicles. 

The second classification or type is that 
of hostels. These have been built in the 
form of cottage shells of a permanent char- 
acter, which, after the war, can readily be 
converted into good single-family cottages 


having 


rooms, scullery, 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME, WELL HALL, WOOLWICH, ENGLAND 
by slight alteration. They were adopted semi-detached, with a litthe more ground 
because the Government found that the usually left around them 
cost of temporary buildings of wood and In addition to these three main classes 


slabs, when account is taken of all the costs 
of drainage, roads, water-supply, etc., is so 
little under that of permanent buildings that 
it seemed bad economy to build temporary 
structures except where the greater speed 
in operation was a_ vital consideration. 
The hostel has usually consisted of groups 
of four cottages each, linked up with tem- 
porary corridors and arranged sometimes 
in a and sometimes around the three 


sides of a quadrangle. 


row 


The third class or type consists of com- 
pleted cottages and staff houses. 
are of various sizes, to suit the 
the different grades of labor and of the staff 
employed in the factories. The small cot- 
tages are usually in groups of tour, and 


These 


needs of 


the density is about twelve houses to the 
acre. The larger ones are built in pairs, 


of buildings, the (sovernment has erected 


shops and _ stores, institutes and schools, 


and the other necessary public buildings re- 


quired for a complete community in con 
nection with some of the larger schemes. 
In one case they have had to pro\y ule bak 


eries, a central kitchen and laundry, schools, 


churches, and, in fact, nearly all the acces 
sories of a small town. 

hese schemes in ngland have been 
ried out at various plac S One good ex 
ample is that of Well Hall in 


valley of Eltham, Kent, which lies by the 


\ oolw ich. 


the | leasant 


con unitV as 


arsenal of 


well described and well illustrated in th 
September, 1917, number of the urnal of 
the American Institute of Architects \n 


other development worthy of special consid 
eration is that of Eastriggs 
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By-Products from Tin Cans 


How an English Municipality 


ischold retuse have bet 


trouble 


\ 
IN Calis ili 


the cause ol and i 


nience and expense to mat 
cipalities, owing to thei unsightli ess ona 
dump, as well as to the difhculty of dispos 
ing of them at a refuse destruct ln 


Hornsey, London, N., a method has been 


developed for treating the cans bre on 


i 
the destructor, by which the solder and tin 
are removed and the steel is prepared read) 
for baling. 

lhe salvage of the tin itself is co er- 
( rally impossible at present in a sm ill cor 


munity, but a proportion of the tin and 


practieally all the solder are recovered 
jointly by melting, the solder collecting in 
a trough from which the dross is removed 
solder, dithculty 


was experienced at first in separating the 


In recovering the some 
metal from the dross, but this was overcom« 


solder now 


by a simple process, and the 
finds a ready market, which is estimated to 
bring a minimum return of $250 a year 


lhe salvage of the scrap is not novel, 
but the method of burning off the tin and 
is unique. The cans 


removing the solder 


are sorted as soon as the refuse arrives at 
the destructor, and then they are cast into 
a specially designed cell heated by the gases 
furnaces, de- 


of the flue as they leave the 


tinning the steel and melting the solder, and 


[urns Tim Cans into Cash 


uitting the latter to collect as described 
cost of this method has been 


uve 

ractically nil for operation, for it has been 
carried On as a part ot the regular depot 
routine work. The only additional capital 
eeded was about $1,000, the hydraulic ma- 


hinery for baling being already installed. 

lhe weight of tin cans received at the 
about tons per 
thousand population per year, and in addi- 


destructor averages 1.35 
tion there is about 0.65 tons of light scrap 
iron, galvanized and enameled ware. The 
scrap metal from the flue gas cell is pressed 
in the hydraulic machine into bales meas- 
4 inches. These 
as they hold 
together pertectly, so they are loaded di- 
onto trucks for removal to the steel 
Light and other scrap is 
sorted out as the refuse arrives at the tip- 
ping platform, and is baled and sent to the 
steel or degalvanizing works without treat- 
ment by flue gas. 


uring about 27 by 15 by 
bales do not require wiring, 


rectly 


steel 


~ 
WOSKS/ 


Enameled ware has to be 
treated specially to remove the enamel be- 
fore it is sold to the steel mills. This is done 
by firms specializing in the work. The steel 
ind galvanized scrap have a ready market, 
and bring in about $1,000 a year revenue, 
in addition to doing away with the need of 
dumping the waste material and producing 
unsightly areas. 


= 


Courtesy of The Destructor Co. 


DUMPING FLOOR OF 


A MODERN 


DESTRUCTOR, ATLANTA, GA 
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Street Paving and Maintenance Methods 
in Chicago 


By Felix S. Mitchell 


Superintendent, Bureau of Streets, Chicago 


I’ is interesting to note that in the major- 
ity of large cities where subdivisions 
are laid out to provide for alleys in the 

rear, as is the case in Chicago, the average 
property holder is content with the improve 

ment of the street, and the unpaved condi- 
tion of the alley causes him no concern 
If the streets are kept clean and repaired, 
varbage and ashes removed regularly, and 
refuse not allowed to accumulate in thi 
allev, he is satisfied. The fact that an un 
paved alley is a source of expense to him 
individually rarely, if ever, enters his mind. 
If he is the owner of an automobile, it 
apparently does not occur to him that he is 
compelled to wash and clean it much mors 
frequently because of the mud or wet ashes 
in this unpaved alley; nor does he appre- 
ciate that it requires a greater number of 
teams for the collection of wastes becaus« 
of the time consumed in making collections 
where there is no pavement, and inciden 
tally increases the amount of his taxes; that 
it also increases the cost of street cleaning 
hecause vehicles carry the dirt on to the 


adjacent paved street, which again means 


more taxation. 


Street and Alley Improvements 
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e cutting and rutting of heavy motor 
vehicles and there would be no saving of 


time or money. It is not uncommon tor 
teams to become mired at present and the 
delay naturally advances the cost of retuse 
rel oval. 

lig. 2 shows that during 1916 the fa- 
orite alley pavement was brick and a total 


of approximately 16 miles were paved. 
Concrete was second choice, with 14.77 
miles. 

It has been the idea of other cities that 

sphaltic concrete, as Chicago calls it, is a 
penetrated pavement, but for the sake of 
classification we call all concrete which is 
covered with a light al plication of asphaltic 
cement an asphaltic concrete or bituminous 
concrete Che pavement otherwise is the 
same as concrete and really should be con- 
sidered as such, as the light application of 
bituminous mixture does not last for more 
han two years and is seldom replaced. 

The prices in 1916 for the different 
classes of pavement were naturally lower 
than in 1917, but the last bids received, in 
October, I9I7, were as follows, excavation 


ot considered: 


Fig. 1 shows how dis- 
proportionate are the 
percentages of pave- 
ment on streets and al- 
leys; 64 per cent of 
streets are improved 
and only 13 per cent of 
the alleys. 

The city of Chicago 
has often considered 
the advisability of 
abandoning teams in 
favor of motor appa- 
ratus for refuse collec- 
tion, but so long as the 
alleys remain unim- 
proved the idea must 
remain dormant, as ex- 
isting conditions would 


-CITY °F CHICAGO ~ 


1143 MILES 


RT UNIMPROVED 


ALLEYS 


)MILES + ALLEYS LN 
CHICAGO 


only be aggravated by 


FIG, 1 
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. 
tensive repairs are nec- 
~ essary, and this mileage 
~C@ITY CHICAGO ag 
is being reduced as fast 
PAVEMENT LAIN BY SPECIAL ASSESSMENT - ; 
-1916- as possible by more per- 3 
manent pavements. 
ASPHALT STREETS rhe great difficulty en- 
2375 ‘ countered here in Chi- 
cago when a repaving is 
BRICK proposed is that the 
ALLEYS Oi 1590 property owners feel, 
CONCRETE ALLEYS 14.77 once a street has been 
STREETS @& 6.54 . paved, no matter what 
AS5PH CONCRETE that paveme av have 
ALLEYS 8 0.86 lat pavement may h Ave 
= " been, it should be main 
STREETS 393 . 
tained indefinitely or 
ALLEYS | 0.26 " forever by the city. 
STREETS § 1.69 The Vehicle Tax is the 
DANIT 
0.06 only fund available in 
| i. Chicago for the repair 
FIG and maintenance of 
. pavements, and it is not 
Sq. ¥ increasing i proportion to the increas- 
ae ete, Sts , ing mileage of streets coming out of re- 
Sheet asphalt, 6-ir nerete base, 1-inel serve and which it is obligatory upon the 
binder, 1 im t 4 
tuminous concret« leys, 6-i1 12 Other cities have remarked that contract 
wre y J . 
Brick strects, 6-inch concrete base is prices in Chicago are considerably lower 
*enetra vcadar ga ns of bitur 1 
than elsewhere. This may be due to the 
ifge stone, ; medium stone lay fact that the guarantee period has been re 
reosote w wk, 4 Kk, O-inch ¢ 
134 duced trom ten years to five years ‘as a 
maximum. The period of reserve is stand- 
The widening of Twelfth Street pro ' : 
ardized as follows: 
vided for a No. 1, 4-inch granite block on Ra 
cat> 
& inch concrete hase. This went tor 4.09 \sphalt street, with no surface lines 
Brick street, with no surface lines... . 
per square vara Brick street, with surface lines.... 2 
Creosote street, with no surface lines : 5 
Paving Mileage reosote street, with surface lines 
Fig. 3 shows how the 
different pavements in ~CITY CHICAGO - 
Chicago are divided with MILEAGE ¢} BIFFERENT KINDS *¢ PAVEMENT IN THE 
. j STREETS ALLEYS +} CHICAGO 
reference to mileag 
Sheet asphalt seems to 
be the preferred pave ROCK-ASHHALT | O87 MILES 
ment in Chicago, doubt SAND STONE BLK 
less on account of its NOVACULITE 200 
medium cost, its appear- SLAG 
ance, ease of cleaning TAR MACADAM 1172 
noiselessness, adaptabil = 
itv and ease of repair 
ASPRALT-CONCRETE 
Macadam, as shown, 
‘all ASPHALT-MACADAM | 113.65 
was originally water GRANITE -BLK cet. | 11450 » 
bound limestone. but the CEDAR -BLK 17122 
continual oiling opera- BRICK —— s1965 
tions have in most cases MACADAM 50743 
of a penetrated ma 


adam. Nevertheless, ex FIG. 3 


| 
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Granite street, with no surface lines 5 

Granite street, with surface lines. . ? 


No water-bound macadam has been laid 
in Chicago for a number of years. The 
nearest approach to it is the bituminous 
macadam laid by the penetration method. 

The five-year guarantee deposit of the 
contractor amounts to five per cent of the 
improvement and is held in case of default 
or neglect to repair upon notice by the Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Provided the 
contractor complies with all the require- 
ments of the specifications, the deposit is 
returned at the rate of one-fifth of the de- 
posit at the end of each year. 

In Fig. 3, it will be noted that Chicago 
still has a large mileage of cedar block, and 
vet no repairs have been made with cedar 
for years. These pavements have gradually 
been covered with crushed stone, and wher 
nothing has been done the blocks have 
rotted and disintegrated and the street is 
considered as unimproved. When a street 
has once been paved, the records, of course, 
show a pavement, and the records were not 
corrected at the time the crushed stone was 
placed on the street. This was considered a 
repair, when in reality it was changing 
cedar to a macadam pavement of shallow 
depth. 

There has been considerable discussion as 
to the exact definition of rock asphalt. We 
understand that some engineers classify it 
as a rock-bearing asphalt or bituminous sul- 
stance. Chicago has a very small piece of 
this pavement. The rock being of a porous 
nature, it was penetrated when in place 
with a bituminous material. It is not supe- 
rior, however, to a penetrated limestone 
macadam. 

Sandstone block has been experimented 
with from time to time, and at present we 
have confined its use to steep grades, such 
as bridge approaches. Used in this way, 
we find it most satisfactory, as it gives a 
good foothold for horse-drawn vehicles 

The Novaculite laid in Chicago proved 
to be not as good as water-bound macadam, 
and has recently been torn up and replaced 
with creosote block. Slag and macadam 
are practically the same when wear and 
appearance are considered. Our macadam 
specifications in Chicago permit the use of 
slag for macadam foundations, but in nearly 
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every instance the top is laid with lime- 
stone, and, as was previously stated, it is 
penetrated with a bituminous mixture 
lar macadam is similar to the pavements 
laid with Tarvia for a binder and makes a 
good improvement for a residential section 
not subjected to heavy traffic. 

\sphalt concrete as laid by the Bureau 
of Streets is a plant mix and should be 
called bituminous binder The formula 
corresponds very nearly to the Topeka 
specifications. The top is generally laid on 
old macadam at a thickness of two inches 
In a few instances old brick and granite 
block streets were resurfaced with this mix- 
ture, and so far the results are very encour- 
aging. Resurfacing of this kind should be 
done in hot weather, as the surface of cold 
blocks does not make a satisfactory bond 
and in a short time shows signs of creeping 
and rolling. Blocks are painted with a coat 
ot hot asphaltic cement before any top 4s 
laid and rolled. 

rhe Bureau of Streets has a total of 1,600 
miles of pavement to maintain, and each 
vear this is being added to at the rate of 
approximately 140 miles. 

In 1916 the total collections from the 
Vehicle Tax were $992,717.86 and in 1917 
they reached $1,120,000. No increase can 
he expected for 1918 at the present outlook 

\ll original pavements are laid by con- 
tract and are directly under the Board of 
l.ocal Improvements until released from the 
reserve period and turned over to the Bu- 
reau of Streets. 


Rules of Procedure in Street and Alley 
Work Before the Board of Local 
Improvements 

Few property owners understand the 
course to be followed by the Board of Local 
Improvements and the Courts on proposed 
new street and alley work. Briefly given, 
the requirements of the law are as follows 

The Public Hearing—When the Board of 


Local Improvements shall have concluded to 
undertake a local improvement by special as 
sessment, such as street paving, sewers, water 
mains, or condemnation proceedings, it must 
first call a public hearing, notice of which is 
sent to the parties last paying taxes on all the 
property fronting on the proposed improve 
ment 

The notice of the public hearing sets forth 
the extent of the proposed improvement and 
the engineer’s estimate of the cost thereof 

\t the time of the public hearing the Board 
may proceed with the improvement as outlined 
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assessment, which, when 
confirmed, becomes a 
charge against the prop 
erty for the purpose of 
making the improvement. 

Board Must Advertise 
for Bids—When the as- 
sessment has been con- 
firmed, then the Board of 
Local Improvements pro 
ceeds to advertise publicly 
for bids for doing the 
work, as outlined in the 
ordinance and specifica- 


592 SQYDS 


213700 


1599829 » 


2040327 » » tions. Bids are opened 
and announced publicly, 
2200000 » + and when tabulated in the 
different divisions, the 
9497117 ; tabulation is returned to 


the Board. 

Contract is Let to Low- 
est Bidder—The contract 
is awarded to the lowest 


FIG, 4 


the notice, or it may modify the same to 

mply with the wishes of the property owners, 
or it may decide to abandon the improvement. 

Council Must Pass Ordinance.—lf the Board 
decides to proceed with the improvement, 
either as originally outlined or as modified, 
then a recommendation and ordinance is sent 
to the City Council. This ordinance may be 
oved or disapproved by the Council. 


Petition to be Filed in Court—lf approved, 
then the petition is filed in court for the pur- 
ose of securing authority to spread the as 


sessment. The petition being granted, the De- 
partment proceeds to spread the assessment, 
apportioning to each piece of property its pro- 
portionate share of the estimated cost of the 
improvement, based upon the benefit that each 
piece of property will derive from the making 
of the improvement. When 


responsible bidder who is 
not in any way in default 
with the Board or the city 
of Chicago, or any previous contracts. 

All the proceedings of the Board are at all 
times open to the public, and when the con 
tract has been awarded, the property owner 
may obtain a memorandum showing the pric: 
id for each item in the specifications, and the 
equirements of the specifications under which 
the contract is to be fulfilled. 

Then each property owner has an opportun 
ity to inspect the work as it progresses and to 
satisfy himself that the contractor is in all 
respects complying with the terms of his con- 
tract and specifications. 

Up to this time the amount of the assessment 


against each piece of property is based on the 


proportionate share that the piece of property 


should contribute towards the cost of the 
whole improvement. The actual cost of the 


this spread of assessment 
has been completed, it is 
prepared in the form of a 


roll REPT PUBLIC WORKS 


Notices are then sent to 
all parties who last paid 
taxes on property 
which it is considered will 
be benefited by the pro 
posed improvement. 

Property Owners May 
Object—The roll is filed 
in court, and a day set for 
the time and place for the 
filing of objections, if any, 
by the property owners to 
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tions are filed, then the 
proceeding is brought to a 
hearing in court for the 
purpose of determining 
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the merits of the objec- 
tions and to confirm the 
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st of the work is less than the estimat 
the engineer, the assessment a 

iece Of property, is reduced, as 


Ww, in exact the 
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rk is completed. 

rhe best interests of the property 
eem to be served by having the 
ike sufficiently high estimate to coy 
tual cost of the work, for the 


t is found that the estimate is 


f the assessment. It has been foun¢ 
areful procedure is in the direction 
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In the choice of pavement to 


f concerns manufacturing 


ment or material 


ment adopted. 
figure in this method, of course. 


Municipal Asphalt Plants 
Che city owns and operates three asphalt 
for the maintenance of, approxi- 


plants 


mately, 530 miles of asphalt streets. 
ing 1916 these plants turned out 9,351 tons 
f sheet asphalt top, 9,867 tons of bitumi- 
nous binder, and 21,330 tons of asphaltic 
The asphalt top cost $6.02 per 
ton, the binder $4.35 per ton, and the as- 
I916 


concrete, 


phaltic concrete $4.23 per ton. 


the actual cost to the city, per square yard, 
for repairing the different kinds of pave- 


nents was as follows: 
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st as found 
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somewhat in 
excess of the actual cost, it is an e: 
to comply with the law by reducing the am 
that this 


ec 


be laid, the 
property holders are visited by representatives 
( different 
materials, and each lays before the property 
holder the factors favoring his particular pave- 
The petition containing the 
majority of names in favor of a certain pave 
ment usually determines the kind of improve Se 
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Cincinnati's Home Rule Charter 
By Herbert F. Koch 


Executive Secretary, City Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ht Ohio 


with a few 


ode. 


amendments, 


Municipal together 
is the sub 
stance of the new home rule charter 

for Cincinnati, adopted last November. 
One of the significant amendments was 
the creation of a City Planning Commission 
with very extensive, and, in some respects 
legislative powers, to the point even ot tak- 
ing away some of the powers of Council 
lhe original intention was to give the Plan- 
ning Commission special and independent 
power to do the administrative work of the 
Commission, as in the cases of the Park and 
Health Boards. lor some reason, opposition 
was manifested to that, and the final draft of 
this provision does not give the Commission 
the power that many advocates of city plan- 
ning in Cincinnati had \gain, 
altho the Planning Commission consists of 


desired. 


seven members, five are ex-officio, consist- 
ing of the Mayor, the Director of Public 
Service, and the three Park Commissioners: 
therefore only two actual city planning 
\nother 
amendment changed the term of the Mayor, 
the President of Council, the Auditor and 
the Councilmen to four years from two. 
One of the few 
was that of Street 


members are on the Commission 


additional offices created 
Railway Commissioner. 


Under the terms of the new street railway 
lease, the city has complete control of the 
services to be rendered it by the company, 
and the stockholders of 


pany will 


the traction com- 
receive their dividends on their 
stock and interest on bonded indebtedness 
before anything is paid to the city on its 
investment. It is therefore important to 
the city that the street railway be operated 
economically, and in order to see that this 
is done, and that the street railway service, 
together with rapid transit, shall be under 
a unified control, the provision for a Street 
Railway Commissioner was drawn 

Che Treasurer and the ( ity Solicitor are 
to be appointed by 
elected as heretofore. 


the Mayor, and not 
To this extent the 
short ballot is introduced in the charter. 
(nother amendment was a 
change in the provision for advertisement 
of ordinances and resolutions for improve- 


beneficial 


nent of streets. Instead of publishing the 
ordinances in full as heretofore, a simpl 
synopsis of the ordinance is to be given. 

Che chief opposition to the charter, ex- 
tending even to members of the Commission 
itself,. was caused by the clause dealing 
with the powers of Council. This clause 
is as follows: 

‘All legislative power of the city shall be 
vested in Council, subject to the general and 
all local or special laws enacted by the Gen 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, now in 
force, relating to the organization and govern 
ment of cities and their officers, and defining 
and limiting their powers and duties in so far 
as they apply to the city of Cincinnati, which 
laws are hereby adopted and continued in force 
as the charter of our city except as herein 
iumended or supplemented.” 

There were two groups on the Commis- 
itself. The one believed that power 
to legislate for the city, in so far as such 
legislation is necessary, should be reposed 
in the city Council; the other party believed 
it should be reposed solely in the electorate 
of the city and that such legislation should 
be absolutely binding on Council until the 
electorate chooses to amend it. 


sion 


A compro- 
mise was effected thru the agency of Attor- 
ney Lawrence Maxwell, and the clause as 
quoted above was adopted. Most of the 
citizens believe that the clause will have to 
be interpreted by the courts. At least it has 
a negative side. It eliminates state legisla- 
tion, excepting from two or three fields of 
action which the Constitution retains and 
which cities may not take away. 
Undoubtedly those who have had enthu- 
siasm for such things as non-partisan gov 
ernment, council elected at large, meder» 
regulation of public utilities, modern budget 
system, or simplified forms of city govern 
ment, have been keenly disappointed with 
the charter. As a matter of fact, it does 
not deal with them at all; it leaves the form 
of municipal organization exactly as it is. 
Besides the possibly constructive cit» 


planning provision, the charter contains one 
other good thing, and that is the right to 
amend it at special elections when the need 
This brought support from most of 
the progressive element. 


arises. 


What Constitutes Evidence in Prosecution 
for Arson 


By F. R. Morgaridge 


Of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


N this paper I have endeavored to explain 
some of the important points that arise 
in the course of a trial for arson and to 

indicate the present attitude of the courts 
concerning them. No attempt is made to 
do more than touch upon a few of these 
points and to refer to some of the leading 
cases and authorities. 

\t common law, arson was the wilful and 
malicious burning of the dwelling house 
of another. The crime of arson as it was 
known to the common law of England has 
heen considerably extended by statute in 
many of our states. This has been very 
clearly explained by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in a very recent case: 


“Arson, at common law, was the wilful and 
malicious ‘burning of the dwelling house, or 
outhouse within the curtilage of a dwelling 
house, of another person. It was an offense 
against the habitation, and regarded the pos 


session rather than the property. The occupant 
was not guilty of arson, if he burned the build 
ing in which he lived.” (People v. Covitz, 262 


518-9. ) 

If a landlord or reversioner sets fire to 
his own house, of which another is in pos- 
session under lease, ete., it is arson, for 
during the lease the house is the property 
of the tenant. (State v. Fish, 27 N. J. L 
323, 324-) 

Contract to Purchase by One in Posses 
ston. An indictment for arson, charging 


AN ARSON PLANT 
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Two barrels filled with oil-soaked waste paper and excelsior near a hot-water heater 
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the defendant with burning the property ot 
another, is not sustained, if it appears by 


r 

the evidence that the accused was in posses 
ion of the property under a contract to 
urchase. (State Fish, 27 N. J. L. 323.) 

it is Oiten important to « hethe! 
the house that has been ctuall) 

dwelling house; and the tollowing may 
e of interest on this point 

ba or Sfavle A stavie 
usually occupied by might by a_ perso 
lodging therein and sO O cupied when sel 


fre to, is a dwelling house, in a trial for the 


rime of arson. (State v. Jones, 106, Mo. 


Scho A school building, one part ot 
vhich is occupied as a habitation with in 


terior communication between the tw 


arts, is a dwelling house within the mean 
ng ol the law of arson. (U. S. v. Cardish, 
as F. R. 242.) 

l’acant and Unoccupied House. Where, 


on trial, the evidence showed that a house, 
ho it was built for a dwelling house, and 
1ad been used as such, and altho it was 
ihout to be used as such again, yet had been 
inoccupied for ten months previous, and 
was unoccupied when it was burned, it was 
held that the building was not a dwelling 
house within the meaning of the Virginia 
statute. (Hooker v. The Commonwealth, 
13 Crat-—Va.—763.) 

The Burning Need Not Be a Complete 
Destruction. An indictment for arson will 
e¢ sustained, if it is shown that there is 
actual ignition, and the fiber of the wood or 
other combustible material is charred, and 
thus destroved, even in small part, the 
lurning is complete. (State v. Spiegel, 111 


lowa 701, 705, and cases cited.) 


The burning must be the result of an in- 


tentional act by the defendant, not the re 
sult of an accident or mere negligence 
(State Board of F. P. Res. Com'rs 
Veeder, 87 N. J. L. 479, 480-1.) 

The burning of one’s own building is not 
a crime under the laws of Ohio, unless the 
building is insured. (Smith vy. State, 1 
Ohio C. C—N. S.—496; 15 O. C. D. 24; 25 
Cc. 

Arson as Distinguished from Burning 
with Intent to Defraud. The crime of arson 
must be carefully distinguished from that 
of burning a building with intent to defraud 
an insurance company. The two are sepa- 
rate and distinct offenses, but it is possible 


to have both of them grow out of the sam« 
transaction. (People v. Bernstein, 250, III 


Under the former (arson) a person 1 
guilty if he maliciously burn the property 
of another, whether or not it was also with 
the intent to prejudice, and he is not guilty 
thereunder for burning his own property 
even if it be with the intent to defraud the 
insurer, while under the latter he is guilty 
it he burn his own property with the intent 
to prejudice the insurer, but not for th 
irning of the property of another. (Jon 

lhe State, 70 Ohio St. 36, 39, 70 N. | 
2, 1 Am. & E, Ann. Cas, 618.) 

Counts charging arson may be found i 


the same indictment with counts charging 
the burning of goods to defraud an insur 
ance company where the two offenses grow 
out of the same transaction. (People \ 
Bernstein, 250 III. 63.) 


E The Corpus Delicti—Of What Does it 
Consist ? 

lhe corpus delicti, or the substance ot 
the crime, in arson is made up of two ele- 
ments: first, that the building was burned ; 
second, that it was burned by the wilful act 
of some person and not as the result of 
natural or accidental causes. The pre 
sumption is, say the authorities (altho its 
correctness may well be doubted in the 
light of our statistics) that when a building 
is burned, it is the result of accident. On 
this, the authorities are practically unani 
mous. Hence, before the State can ask for 
a conviction, it must overcome this pre 
sumption and then identify the guilty party 
Rebutting this presumption of accidental 
origin of a fire and establishing a criminal 
agency is usually the most difficult and ecru 
cial point in an arson case. There probably 
has never been a case of arson tried where 
a confession was aftered, or proof of mo 
tive, on the part of the accused, that coun 
sel for the defense has not contended that 
the corpus delicti was not sufficiently 
proved to warrant th admission of the con 
fession of proof of motive. 

Probably as clear and condensed a dis 
cussion of what evidence is admissible in an 
arson case as may be found anywhere ap- 
pears in Volume 5 of Corpus Juris, page 
572 and succeeding pages: 

“Any circumstances tending to rebut the pre- 


sumption that the burning was accidental may 
be given in evidence as proof of the corpus 
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delicti, and when the fact of the burning is 
learly and satisfactorily proved, and the cir- 
umstances are such as to exclude accident or 
natural causes as to the origin of the fire, a 
foundation is thus laid for the introduction of 
iny legal and sufficient evidence, direct or 
ircumstantial, that the act was committed by 
the accused, and that it was done with criminal 
intent. 

“Accordingly, it is proper to receive evidence 
tending to fix the description. character and 
surroundings of the building at the time of the 
re. and its possession, occupancy or control. 
For this purpose evidence of the contents of 
the building is admissible, except when the 
character of the building is not controverted 
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the incendiary origin of the fire in question, it 


1 


may be received. So evidence of the burning 
f other property belonging to the same owner 
at almost the same time is admissible to show 
that the two fires were parts of a scheme con 
octed and carried out by the accused The 
fact that defendant, a few months before the 


urning charged, requested another to burn the 
house is admissible in evidence 

“Fvidence of in rin inating ircumstat es 
tending to show accused’s motives l 
intent is admissibl Thus on the question 
motive, evidence is admissible which tends to 
prove that accused set the fire for reward or 
gain, to secure employment as watchman, t 
destrov evidence of title, to destroy the record 


A GROCERY WELL-ARRANGED 


Not only the burning of the building in ques 

tion, but also the extent of the conflagration 
and the burning of other buildings by the same 
re, may be shown in evidence, and while evi- 
lence that other fires occurred in the vicinity 
it or about the same time as the burning of 
the building alleged in the indictment, or that 
the same or other property of the accused or 
prosecutor was on fire on previous or subse 

quent occasions, is not generally admissible in 
the absence of anything directly to show de 
fendant’s connection with the charge for whi 

he is on trial, yet if it directly tends to connect 
defendant with the burning, alleged in the in- 
lictment, or to establish intent, or to show 


} 


FOR AN INCENDIARY FIRE 


a pending indictment against him or to cot 
eal a murder of another. The acts and decla: 
tions of the accused showing the intenti 
burn the property in order to collect the 
ance money are admissible against hin 

“Threats made by accused against the perso 
or property of the prosecutor, regardless 
vhether it is the identical property burned o1 
adjacent property, may be shown, not only for 


the purpose of proving malice, but also to cor 

nect the accused with the commission of the 
offense; and the competency of testimony of 
threats is not affected by a considerable lapse 
f time intervening between their making and 
the burning of the building, or the fact that 


; 
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the ownership of the property changed in the 
interim, or that the threats were general, vague 
or indirect. However, evidence of a threat 
made after the fire is not admissible 

“Ill feeling or unfriendly relations between 
accused and owner may be shown 

‘It is proper to admit evidence of incriminat- 
ing circumstances tending to show that the 
tire was of incendiary origin and that the ac- 
cused was connected therewith, such as evi- 
dence of defendant's act, conduct and where- 
abouts at or near the time of the fire, and his 
acts or preparation or his possession of the 
means or instruments by which the fire was 
set, or his possession of goods proved to have 
been in the building immediately before its 
burning, or that he removed insured goods 
from the building immediately before it was 
burned.” 


Confessions 

The admissibility of confessions in the 
trial of arson cases is one of much interest 
to all of us. Some courts have gone so far 
as to hold a confession could not be ad- 
mitted against the defendant until the State 
had otherwise made out its case beyond a 
Such a ruling would, of 
cuurse, make confessions utterly valueless 
in prosecutions. 

Fortunately, the great weight of modern 
authority is much more liberal, a recent 
Ohio case going so far as to hold that the 
state should not be required to make out 
even a prima facie case before the confes- 
sion could be admitted. 

\n interesting question often arises as 


reasonable doubt 


to whether a confession by the prisoner is a 
sufficient proof of the corpus delicti, uncor- 
roborated by other evidence, so as to sup- 
port a conviction. The general rule on this 
point is that something more than a prison- 
er’s confession is absolutely necessary. 

After a pretty thoro but by no means 
exhaustive examination of the reported 
cases on this subject, we are satisfied that 
the rule in this country is correctly stated 
in 6 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law (2d Ed.), p. 582: 

“A conviction cannot be had on the extra- 
judicial confession of the defendant, unless 
corroborated by proof aliunde of the corpus 
delicti. Full, direct, and positive evidence, 
however, of the corpus delicti, is not indis- 
pensable. A confession will be sufficient if 
there is such extrinsic corroborative circum- 
stances as will, when taken in connection with 
the confession, establish the prisoner’s guilt in 
the minds of the jury beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” (Flower v. U. S., 116 F. R. 241, 247.) 

In a case worked up by the State Fire 
Marshal’s office of Illinois, the Supreme 
Court of that state says: 
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“Proof that a school house in a country dis- 
trict was destroyed by fire about 2 o'clock in 
the morning, and that a man’s footprints, made 
at a time when the grass and stubble were wet 
with dew, were found leading to and from the 
building, is sufficient proof of the corpus delicti 
to justify admitting the testimony of witnesses 
that the person charged with the crime con- 
fessed it to them.” (People v. Hannibal, 259 
Ill. 512.) 

Voluntary Confession. By it is meant a 
confession not extorted by any sort of 
threats or violence, or obtained by any 
direct or implied promises. (Rossel v 
State, 62 N. J. L. 216, cited with approved 
in State v. Murphy, 87 N. J. L. 515, 525: 
State v. Dolan, 86 N. J. L. 192, 194.) 

The New York Court of Appeals gave 
the following valuable explanation of a 
“voluntary” confession: 

“The competency of a confession is to be 
determined by the trial court upon the facts in 
evidence at the time it is offered. * * * After 
it is received, if a question of fact arises as to 
its voluntary character, the jury should be in- 
structed to wholly disregard it, unless they find 
that it was voluntarily made, without threat 
or menace by acts, words or situation, and 
without compulsion real or apprehended, and 
without the promise, express or implied, that 
the defendant should not be prosecuted, or that 
he would be punished less severely.” (People 
v. White, 176 N. Y. 331, 359.) 

Is It Proper to Introduce Expert Evidence 

as to the Origin of a Fire? 

In view of what has been said with re- 
spect to proof of the corpus delicti, it is a 
matter of great importance to the prose- 
cutor to be able to prove that the fire was of 
incendiary origin. If he can lay a reason- 
able foundation for this, he may then offer 
evidence to connect the defendant with the 
crime. It is, therefore, an interesting prob- 
lem to determine whether the opinion of 
one who has had special and peculiar means 
of knowledge with respect to fires, and who 
has inspected the premises in question 
which have been burned, either during or 
after the fire, might properly be received in 
evidence for the purpose of proving the 
criminal origin of the fire. In other words, 
may a fire marshal or the chief of a fire de- 
partment be called to the witness stand to 
give his opinion as to the cause of a fire? 

The cases on this question are not so en- 
tirely clear and harmonious as to leave no 
doubt on the subject. But the general rule 
concerning expert opinion evidence is as 
follows: 

“As a rule, witnesses must state facts and not 
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draw conclusions or give opinions. It is the 
duty of the jury, or court, to draw conclusions 
trom the evidence, and from opinions upon the 
facts proved. The cases in which opinions of 
witnesses are allowable constitute exceptions to 
the general rule, and the exceptions are not to 
be extended or enlarged, so as to include new 
cases, except asa necessity to prevent a failure 
of justice, and when better evidence cannot be 
had.” (Teerpenning v. Corn Exchange Ins 
Co., 43 N. Y., 279, 281.) 


In some states, however, expert evidence 
to prove the incendiary origin of a fire is 
not well received. 


Is it Proper to Prove That the Defendant 
Set Other Fires Than the One for 
Which He is on T rial? 

It is frequently desirable to prove other 
fires or other crimes in order to establish 
motive, intent, absence of accident, a con- 
nected scheme, etc., and such evidence is 
frequently admissible. Following is what 
some of the authorities have to say in this 
connection: 


‘On the trial of an indictment for the mali 
cious burning of a building on a certain day, it 
is competent for the government to show, on 
the question of the intent with which the de- 
fendant burned the building on that day, that 
the defendant set fire to the same building three 
days before.” (Com. v. Bradford, 126 Mass. 
42.) 

In this case the court said in the opinion: 


“The evidence was competent on the ques- 
tion of the intent with which the defendant 
subsequently burned the building, and com- 
mitted the offense for which he was then tried. 
It was carefully limited (by the trial court) to 
the single purpose for which it was competent. 
Che unsuccessful attempt to do the same thing, 
a few days before, was evidence that the burn- 
ing was wilful and intentional, and not the 
result of accident or negligence on the part of 
the defendant. It was sufficiently near to the 
time of the commission of the offense charged 
to justify the inference that the defendant then 
had a settled purpose in regard to it. It is a 
rule of criminal law that evidence tending to 
prove a similar or distinct offense, for the pur- 
pose of raising an inference or presumption 
that the accused committed the particular of- 
fense with which he is charged, is not admis- 
sible. But there was no invasion of this rule 
in the admission of this evidence. The intent 
and disposition with which one does a particu- 
lar act must be ascertained from his acts and 
declarations before and at the time; and when 
a previous act indicates an existing purpose, 
which from known rules of human conduct 
may fairly be presumed to continue and control 
the defendant in the doing of the act in ques- 
tion, it is admissible evidence. In many cases 
it is the only way in which criminal intent can 
be proved, and the evidence is not to be re- 
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jected because it proves another crime against 
the defendant.” 

Evidence Showing Motive on Part of 

Defendant 

\mong the many things that the Stat 
usually undertakes to prove in support of a 
charge of arson, one of the most 
that of motive. 


is 


Corpus Juris, 
the law on the 


Vol 


question ot 


page OSI, sums up 
motive as fol- 


lows: 


‘While proof of motive is not necessary, but 
its presence or absence is a question for the 
consideration of the jury, or for the court of 
appeal in reviewing the evidence of guilt, yet 
the State commonly evidence of 
motive, in which case, although it does not 
prove guilt, it is to be considered along with 
the other evidence, and it is not necessary for 
this purpose that the jury be first 
the guilt of the accused.” 


\fter corpus 
delicti has been introduced, any suspicious 


introduces 


satistied of 


sufficient proof of the 
circumstances or fact tending to show mo 
tive on the part of the accused can be in 
troduced. Any statement of conversation 
about a fire, made previous to the time the 
\ desire 


to leave the locality, an over-stock of goods, 


fire occurred, can be introduced. 


unsalable goods, insolvency and over-insur 
ance, all present themselves in this connec 
tion. Any circumstance relating to the in- 
surance policies just previous to the fire, 
such as additional insurance or precautions 
to safeguard the insurance policy, or any 
inquiry regarding the validity of the insur- 
ance carried, is admissible and can be in 
troduced as tending to show motive on the 
part of the accused. 


“Tracks” as Evidence in an Arson 
Trial 

It often happens that at or close to the 
scene of a fire, tracks of some individual 
are discovered and followed. Frequently 
these tracks are so plain that they may be 
followed for some distance, and often prove 
helpful in ascertaining the culprit. It is 
well settled to introduce in 
fact that such tracks existed. 

The correspondence between 


evidence the 
boots and 
footprints is a matter requiring no peculiar 
knowledge to judge of, and as to which any 
person who has seen both may 
(Com. v. People, 103 Mass. 440.) 


testify 


The foregoing article has been prepared from an ad 
dress delivered before the last annual convention of 
America 


the Fire Marshals’ Association of North 
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The Treatment of Sewage by the Activated 


Sludge Process 


Part II 


Valuable Data from Milwaukee on this New and Effective Method of Sewage Treatment 


Type of Sedimentation 

Tank 
Dedimentation is the 
crux of the process, and 
great care should be taken 


in the design and opera- 


tion of the sedimentation 
tanks. The characteris- 
tics of activated sludge 
are so different from 


those of sludges produced 
other methods of 
treatment that the rules 
which apply to the latter 
will not apply to the for- 


irom 


met 
AERATING 
TRAVEI 
WAUKEI! 


lmmediately after the 
acrated mixture ot liquor 
and sludge comes to rest, 
the sludge forms in flocs 
ot gradually increasing size and settles out 
of the liquor at the vertical rate of almost 
one inch per minute. If the mixture is well 
aerated, and not over-aerated, the liquor 
remaining is clear and limpid, otherwise it 
is turbid from colloidal matter which, in 
the first case, has not been absorbed by the 
aerobic action, and, in the second case, has 
been absorbed and thrown off by over- 
digestion. 

lhe major portion of the sludge has a 
specific gravity of about 1.012, but much of 
it has the same specific gravity as the liquor, 
and, if separated from the larger floc, has 
a tendency to mix again with the top liquor 
thru the influence of cross-currents in the 
If the flow thru the 
tank is too rapid or the accumulation of 
sludge too great, the sludge rises as a blan- 
ket to the surface and passes out with the 
effluent. 

Chere has been much discussion of the 
ethciency of this blanket, and it is unde- 
niable that the maintenance of such a blan- 
ket within a few inches of the surface acts 
as a strainer and produces a much clearer 
effluent. On the other hand, the mainte- 
nance of this blanket is a very delicate 
piece of work and requires constant, skillful 


sedimentation tanks. 


rANK 
118 FEET 
WIS 


WITH BAFFLES 


HORIZONTALLY 


WHICH CAUSE SEWAGI 
THRU TANK; MII 


manipulation of the valves connected with 
the influent and sludge removal. 

rhere is a sludge blanket in every tank 
treating activated sludge. It is Mr. Hat- 
ton’s experience that the safest point for 
maintaining the surface of this blanket is 
on a line level with the bottom of the in- 
fluent baffle, which should be at least from 
4 to 5 feet below the surface of the liquor. 
rhus the sludge enters the tank below the 
surface of the blanket, which acts somewhat 
strainer. At this depth below the 
wide variation can be allowed 
without constant supervision, 


as a 


surface a 


The Extended Study of Sedimentation 

Sedimentation has been given greater 
study at the Milwaukee Testing Station 
than any other feature of the process 
Many different types of tanks have been op- 
erated for the purpose, primarily, of deter- 
mining the best type of tank, flowing-thru 
velocity, area, depth and method of sludge 
removal. Without going into the minute 


details of these experiments, it will perhaps 
be sufficient to state the general conclusions 
warranted by them. 

The running-thru velocity should not ex- 
ceed 3 feet horizontally per minute, while 


in 
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he detention period may be from thirty to 
fifty minutes, according to the character of 
the sewage treated. A combined vertical 
ind horizontal flow is more efficient than 
either alone. The effluent must be removed 
with the least velocity possible, and over 
continuous rather than V-shaped weirs. 
lhe latter create cross-currents just where 
they are most objectionable. Cross-currents 
must be avoided so far as possible. 

The flow should be across the narrow sec 
tion of the tank, as too long a path of flow 
tends to pick up the lighter particles of 
sludge and carry them over with the ef 
fluent. A baffle should be placed just back 
of the effluent weir, extending a few inche 
helow the liquor surfaces. This will pre- 
vent fats, match sticks and other light sub- 
stances, which will float upon the surface, 
from passing out with the effluent 

The depth of the tank is immaterial, ex 
cept that it must be sufficient to allow ca- 
pacity for the settled sludge to be drawn 
off without abnormally increasing the un- 
der-currents near the level of the bottom of 
the influent baffle, due to the suction of 
sewage passing from the tank. An area of 
one square foot for each 1,600 gallons of 
well-aerated sewage should provided 
the settling tank: the less aeration, the 
greater the area required. The tanks may 
be either hopper- or flat-bottom, and the 
lifts or hy 
drostatic pressure. If the hopper bottom is 
used, the slopes must be from 1 to 2 to 1 


sludge mav be removed bv 


to 3, to keep the sludge moving towards 
the draw-off pipe. If the flat bottom is 
used, some apparatus must be provided to 
remove the settled sludge to a draw-ofi 
pipe. This may be done by means of a 
Dorr Thickener or similar device, or b 
squeegees similarly operated from the toy 
of the tank. In the Milwaukee plant the 
last two devices have heen used with satis- 
factory results. They insure a clean tank, 
and thicker sludge, and need less tank depth. 
By returning a thicker sludge to the aerat- 
ing tanks, less air is needed 


Types of Air Diffusers 
Several types of air diffusers have heen 
tried out at the Milwaukee Station, among 
them field tile, thin wood blocks cut cross 
grain, perforated pipes and Filtros plate 
different porosity 
The field tile are not sufficiently unifor 
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i porosity to be used 


Basswood | LOCKS 

-inch thick, from 2 to 3 inches wide an 
} to 6 inches long gave most excellent dii 
fusion when first operated. Unless treated 
vith some preservative, they deteriorated 


rapidly thru fungus growths. W 


he continually saturated with water to ke 


it in condition. If for any 
blocks were allowed to dry the 
fall out of place and spoil the operatior 
lor these reasons they are not to be recom 
mended. 

Perforated pipes give good results as 
as they are in operation and do not corrod 
Many small perforations are necessary 
placed close together. Galvanized pipe cor 
rodes very rapidly in this service. If the 
lines are shut off, the liquor is drawn into 


the pipes, and upon starting operation it i 
forced out, leaving the solid matter to clog 
the perforations in many cases These 


pipes have not been found dependable 
Milwaukee. 

Filtros plates, manufactured bv the Ger 
eral Filtration Company, of Rochestet 
N. Y., are apitene plates 1! inches thicl 
made up of graded sand and burned i 
kilns under high temperature 
made of any degree of porosity required 


They can b 
are stable in character and are the most 
satisfactory air-diffusers that have 
tested in the Milwaukee Station 


Ratio of Air-Diffuser and Tank omen 


Ratios varying from 1 to 4 to as much a 
1 to 10 have “tk used in the I Inited States 
and England, the latter inclining toward 
the greater ratios. The ratio largely de 


pends on the tvpe of aerating tank and on 
he character of the effluent desired. In a 
short flowing-thru length a ratio of about 


1 to 4 would he more efficient, thus decreas 
ing the chances of short-circuiting the pass 
ing liquor, while in a long ang a ieee 
fatio could well be used. The higher the 
standard of the effluent required, pe 
the ratio. The Milwaukee plant uses a ratio 
of t to 6 where the tanks are 350 feet long 
ind must produce a high standard effluent 


Period of Aeration 

The pe riod of aeration largel 
the character of the sewage to he treated 
ind the effluent to be produced. A mix 
ture of domestic and industrial sewage can 
he well clarified that is. to contain not 


lepends or 
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more than 5 per cent of the suspended 
solids in the original sewage in one hour's 
aeration by using from 0.5 to 0.9 cubic feet 
of free air per gallon of sewage treated. 
To maintain this clarification, it is 
sary to further aerate the sludge 
from and returned to the 
his procedure saves air in 


neces- 
removed 
tanks. 
end, be- 


aerating 
the 
cause the sludge aerated is only from one- 
third to one-half of the total 


sewage treated. 


V olume of 


lo produce an effluent containing nitrates 
and from 4 to 6 parts of dissolved oxygen, 
with a reduction of bacteria from 95 to 98 


per cent from a mixed sewage, requires 
from four to six hours’ aeration. After 
little or no advantage obtained from re- 


aerating the sludge, probably because it is 
maintained in prime and active condition by 
the period of aeration above stated 

lhe effect of changing these various ele- 
ments is best shown in the tables below. 


Period of Sedimentation 


[he period ot closely 


connected with the period of aeration, as- 


sedimentation ts 


suming that the sewage treated is of similar 
character \ low period of aeration re- 
quires a longer period of sedimentation. 

\ well-activated or well-aerated sludge 
will floc very rapidly and will settle out of 
the liquor at the rate of one vertical inch 
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per minute, whereas poorly aerated sludge 
flocs slowly. While the period of sedimen- 
tation is a factor to be considered, the prin- 
cipal factor seems to be the area provided, : 
as has already been discussed. 

From thirty to fifty minutes are sufficient 
to clarify the sewage, providing the sludge 
is removed from the settling tank as rapidly 
as it settles. 


Volume of Air Required 


The volume of air required depends upon 
several primary factors: the character and 
quantity of the organic matter in the sew- 
age, the depth of the aeration tanks, and the 
character of the effluent required. To 
some extent the temperature of the sewage 
below 50° F. also has its influence if con- 
tinued over a long period. 

Inasmuch as the chief expense in operat 
ing the activated sludge process is the cost 
of the power producing the air, the quan 
tity required should be carefully determined 
in each case and the entire plant designed 
and operated with a view to reducing the 
air consumption to the economic limit. The 
cost of air depends upon its volume multi- 
plied by the pressure. Theoretically, then, 
it would cost the same to supply an aerating 
tank 15 feet deep with 1 cubic foot of air 
under 6.5 pounds pressure per gallon of 
sewage treated as to supply a tank 10 feet 
deep with 1% cubic feet of air under 4.24 


DECREASING RATE OF AIR APPLICATION 
Cu. Ft. of Air Apphed Per Cent —Parts Per Million—— 
Hours of per Bacteria Stability Free 
Aeration Minute Gallon Removed In Hours Ammonia Nitrite Nitrate 
4 90 1.71 98 120 1.8 0.14 5.2 
1.28 96 95 9.9 0.41 2.9 
1.40 69 11.0 0.05 0.7 
DECREASING PERIOD OF AERATION 
Cu. Ft. of Per Cent ——Parts Per Million Nitrogen as——~ 
Cu. Ft. of Air Applied Per Cent ———Parts Per Million——_—-—. 
Hours of per Bacteria Stability Free 
Aeration Minute Gallon Removed In Hours Ammonia Nitrite Nitrate ‘ 
4 80 1.8 97.7 120 1.95 0.08 8.5 
4 69 1.6 99.6 120 5.7§ 0.14 9.0 
4 46 1.1 88.3 61 7.90 0.02 2.6 
COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCIES OBTAINED WITH DECREASING 


COMBINED WITH INCREASING 


Cu. Ft. of Air Applied Per Cent 


PERIODS OF AERATION 
FEED 
—Parts Per Million 


RATE OF AIR 


Hours of per Bacteria Stability Free 
Aeration Minute Gallor Removed In Hours Ammonia Nitrate Nitrate 
4 1.75 1.75 92.7 120 4.86 0.36 4.9 
® 2.34 1.75 91.2 120 9.89 0.60 3.9 
21% » 80 1.75 96.7 &4 11.22 0.38 1.1 
BACTERIAL REMOVAL, STABILITY AND NITROGEN CYCLES M 
Hours of Air Applied Bacteria Stability Free 
Aeration Per Gallon Removed in Hours Ammonia Nitrate Nitrite 
0.00 0 0 26.1 0.00 0.12 
1 0.88 ay 72 18.7 0.45 0.80 
2 1.78 6 120 15.2 50 2.10 
2.68 ve 120 11.6 1.50 4.20 


1918 
pounds gallon of 
treated. 

If this ratio of air is equally effective in 
the depths mentioned, the air supply to the 
15-foot tank would be cheaper, because the 
frictional losses thru the diffusers and air 
mains would be about the same in cither 
tank. If this theory is extended, the deeper 
the aerating tank, the cheaper the air sup- 
ply. From Mr. Hatton's observation, ther 
is another element that influences the ratio 
of economic depth of tank and air supply. 
rhe less the depth 


pressure per sewage 
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trom 600,000 to 1,400,000 gallons of coarse 
the 
flow fluctuating similarly to the changes in 
flow in the intercepting sewer. The tanks 


were 10 teet deep 1.70 to 3.50 


screened sewage was treated per day, 


and from 


cubic feet of air was used per gallon ot 


sewage treated, based on monthly avet 
Vhis included the air used for pumping the 


sludge from the sedimentation tanks, an 


produced an average effluent during the 
seven months showing 90 per cent removal 
of bacteria, 95 per cent removal of sus 


pended matter, 


of tank, the better 
the circulation of 
the smaller 
the air bubbles and 
the greater the satu- 
ration. 


liquor, 


In observing these 
phenomena in glass 
tanks of different 
depths, it appears 
that in the deeper 
tanks the small bub- 
from 
the Filtros plates at 
the hottom of the 
tanks and 
become larger bub- 


bles released 


coalesce 


bles before they 


reach the surface. 
while in the shal- 
lower tanks this 
tendency does not 
seem to be as pro- 
nounced. The 
smaller the bubble, 


the greater the satu- 
ration and 


oxida- 


per cent oxygen 


consumed, and 
eightv-eight hours’ 
stability The aera- 
tion period ran tron 
three - and-a halt 
to five hours and the 
sedimentation period 
from twenty-nine to 
forty minutes 
\fter two months 
run with a tank 15 
feet 
which the volume ot 
flow 


deep, thru 


was continu 
ous, and with 
coarse - screened 


sewage, the temper- 
ature of the sewage 


running from 60° to 


F., and the sus- 
pended matter about 
275 p. p. m.,* the 
same character of 


efluent was ob 


tion. FILTROS PLATES IN 


There is another OF 
factor of cost in- 
volved in the ratio 
of economic depth 
of tank and air supply. The deeper the 
tanks, the greater the volume of sewage 
treated per acre of disposal plant. This 
means less concrete construction, air pip- 
ing, valves, fittings. influent, effluent and 
sludge carriers, and, last but not least. less 
area of tank bottom containing the air- 
diffusers. Under average conditions, aerat- 
ing tanks 1§ feet deep would probably prove 
cheaper than tanks 10 feet deep. 

In the Milwaukee experimental plant 


There are 78 


\ERATING 


of these plates cemented into cast iron 


frames in each tank 


tained as with the 

10-foot tank, with 

POSITION AT BOTTOM an expenditure of 
rANK an average of I.10 


cubic feet of air un 
der 7.5 pounds pres 
sure per 
In the last-mentioned case, 
the sewage has been treated at the rate of 


gallon of 
sewage treated. 


21,000,000 gallons per acre of aeration, four 
hours’ detention period and 20 
sludge in the aeration tank. The sedimen 
tation area was one acre for 48,000,000 gal 


lons treated 


per cent 


As a result of the experiments, it is be- 
lieved that Milwaukee sewage can be suc- 


a 
4 
ay 
| 
* Parts per millior 
a 
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cessfully treated to pro- 
duce an effluent showing 
go per cent removal of 
bacteria, 95 per cent re- 


moval o suspended nat | 


ter and seventy-two hour 
stabilitv bv using 1.5 cubic 
tect of air per ¢g illon ot 


fine-screened sew: 


tank 10 feet deep and 1.1 


cubic feet of air per eal- 
lon in a tank 15 feet deep 
using from 15 to 25 per 

cent of activated sludge 

in the aerating tank. The 

fine screens used should have from '<- to 
3 16-inch slots. 


Percentage of Activated Sludge 

rhe percentage ot activated sludge in the 
aerating tanks is not very important within 
certain limits. In Milwaukee equally good 
results have been obtained when using from 
15 to 25 per cent of activated sludge. It 
is quite fortunate that this is true, for with- 
out extremely close supervision it is impos- 
sible to maintain a uniform percentage of 
sludge in the plant. 

For reasons unknown, the accumulation 
of sludge fluctuates from dav to day, and, 
in fact, from hour to hour, over wide 
ranges, \ dav's Tun has he en made several 
times on a sewage carrving 300 p. p. m. of 
suspended matter without increasing the 
vunount of activated sludge one per cent, 
and producing an effluent carrying less than 
15 p. p. m At other times, while treating 
1 similar sewage, from 2 to 5 per cent of 
activated sludge has been built up in a day 

\bout 20 per cent of well-activated sludge 
is all that is required for satisfactory treat 
ment. This percentage is measured in a 
beaker after one-half hour's 
after which the settled 
ahout 99 per cent moisture 


Volume of Sludge to he Handled 
The quantity of sludge to be handled de- 


pends largely upon the suspended matters 


settlement, 


sludge contains 


in the raw sewage and the period of aera- 
tion given. 


, CHARACTER OF AGITATION IN A 16-FOOT DRAW-AND-FILT 


AERATING TANK 
et of air under 5 pounds pressure was beitg supp 


en this photograph was taken at the Milwauke« 


During July, August and September 
1916, an experiment was made in Milwau 
kee to determine the volume of sludge pro 
duced by the process. Three distinct runs 
of one week each were made. During thx 
first run, 5,552,000 gallons of raw sewage 
were treated and 15 per cent of sludge ac 
cumulated in 7.6 days. During the second 
week, 6,800,000 gallons of sewage were 
treated without any extra accumulation at 
the end of seven days. The third week 
showed an accumulation of 9 per cent of 


sludge from 6,000,000 gallons of sewage 
treated. 

In July, 1917, a test was made to deter 
mine the amount of sludge produced from 
one of the small tanks treating 4,000 gallons 
of raw sewage a day under conditions more 
favorable for accurate observations. This 
test produced 10.250 gallons of sludge con- 
taining 98 per cent moisture per million gal 
lons of raw sewage treated, containing an 
average of 278 p. p. m. of suspended solids 

Up to 1917 the computations at Milwau 
kee to determine the weight of dry sludge 
produced from the process were made ac- 
cording to the formula suggested by George 
W. Fuller on page 23 of his book, “Sewage 
Disposal.” Several discrepancies having 
heen found when applying this formula to 
sludge from the Milwaukee tanks, it was 
thought advisable to ascertain the reduc- 
tion in activated sludge experimentally 
The results are given below 

The sludge. when dried to to per cent 


SLUDGE SETTLING AND PRESSING 
f Sludge -Percentage of Moisture in Sludge 
Date Ref \ft Pounds of Before After Presse: 
Tune, 191] Se Settli Pressed Cake Settling Settling Cake 
1! 1.98 174! 49.4 92.99 
| 18,1 ac4 A4 990.45 98.04 79 n>? 
9 16.77¢ 7a0 181 90.59 on 74.90 
averan 708 99.47 74.91 


we 

—= 
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moisture, amounted to 25 per cent of the 


weight of the pressed cake. From the 
above table, 1,640 pounds of dried fertilize: 
containing 10 per cent moisture were pro 
duced, whereas by Fuller's formula there 
should have been 2,034 pounds. Basing 
assumptions on these experiments, plans for 
the final plant at Milwaukee call for a pro- 
luction from each million gallons of raw 


sewage treated; 55,565 gallons of sludge 


(To be 
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ontaining 99.5 per cent moisture 250 
gallons containing 98 per cent moisture 
8.395 pounds of pressed cake containing 7H 
per cent of moisture, and 2,076 pounds ot 
dried sludge containi g 10 per cent mois- 
ture. 

The volumes of sludge given above are 
the result of probably more investigation 


than has ever been devoted to this important 


topic in any other city. 


continued) 


What Place Will Your City Hold in the 
New Liberty Loan? 


A Special Appeal to City Officials, Chambers of Commerce and Other Readers of TH! 
AMERICAN City from the Publicity Department of the Liberty Loan Association 


HE United States Government is about 
to offer the cities of the country a 
a third great opportunity to pit them 
selves against one another in_ patriotic 
rivalry. It is a rivalry in which each city’s 
service to its country can be set down in 
plain figures and compared without question 
with the achievement of every other city. 
Whatever controversies may rage about 
some phases of war activities, men of all 
parties, all business interests and all faiths 
can unite on the proposition that, now that 
we have given so generously of our sons 
for the cause of human liberty, the all-com- 
manding duty is to supply the means to 
make them the most efficient fighting men 
in the world, in military training, physical 
fitness and battle equipment. It is in rivalry 
to perform this duty that the cities are again 
to be pitted against one another, 

The Government will soon ask the coun- 
try to make a third Liberty Loan. There is 
a very definite way in which every mayor, 
every chamber of commerce, every respon- 
sible public man or organization in the 
cities, great and small, can assure that this 
third Liberty Loan shall be just as stagger- 
ing a blow to the Germans as a successtul 
military campaign against them. In the 
first and second Liberty Loans each city 
was given an allotment of Liberty Bonds 
it was asked to buy, and in both loans each 
city's response bore a definite relation to 
its allotment. Some of them fell below 
their allotment, some just about equalled it, 


some exceeded it and some snowed it un 
der in a deluge of dollars far in excess of 
what they were asked or expected to give. 
With the approach of the third Liberty, 
Loan, there can be no greater patriotic set 
vice for every mayor to render his city and 
his country than to study the figures oi 
what his city did in the first two loans. If 
his city fell below its allotment, and thereby 
below its opportunity for patriotic service, . 
in both or either of those loans, what 
greater service can the Mayor perform than 
to call his fellow citizens’ attention to this 
fact and issue a proclamation bestirring 
them to make it their foremost public duty 
to obliterate their city’s previous derelic 
tion beneath a triumphant over-subscription 
to the coming loan? Most people have a 
chance to do a thing only once, and then the 
golden opportunity is lost if they fail to do 
it well; sometimes, but not often, we get 
a second try; but here we are to have a 
third chance to make good in Liberty Loan 
work. 

To the mayors, chambers of commerce: 
and citizens of all American cities the same 
suggestion applies. Those who barely met 
their allotment should reach higher levels 
this time; those that exceeded theirs should 
beware lest they fall down; and those that 
attained the pinnacles of over-subscription 
must fight hard to maintain their proud emi 
nence. Every mayor has a tocsin to sound 
and that is: “Beware your laurels in the 
third Liberty Loan!” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


lo THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN CITY 

If it is permitted, | should like to express 
thru the columns of THE AMERICAN CITY 
the loss which all of us who are deeply in 
terested in the town and city feel in the 
passing away of Charles Mulford Robinson 
whose death occurred at Albany on Decem 
her 30 

rhe city was to him a life study. Count 
less communities have been helped and en 
couraged by his writings or by his direct 
advice. He began the publishing of arti 
cles on the town and city at a time when 
scientific town improvement was a new 
topic Some of his best known books are, 

Che Improvement of Towns and Cities,” 
Modern Civic Art,” and his recent “Cit 
Planning.’ 

Mr. Robinson was appointed Professor 
of Civic Design at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1913. From that time until this 
winter he conducted an inspiring spring 
and fall course at the university, the influ 
ence of which has been far-reaching, 

Besides being a remarkable writer and 
teacher in his chosen work, Professor Rob- 
inson attained prominence in professional 
practice as a city planner, having been em- 
ployed to advise communities upon phases 
of city planning in many places thruout the 
country. His methods as a city planner 
were marked by quiet thoroness and reserve 
force. His recommendations for each piece 
of work undertaken were embodied in a 
well-ordered report to the city or the com- 
mission which employed him. His methods 
seemed to suggest that, tho elaboration and 
outward show in city building might have 
its place, true city planning would better 
begin with something closer to the lives of 
the citizens 

Professor Robinson will be greatly missed 
as a teacher, a city planner, and a man, in 
the highest sense of the word. His memory 
will be a lifelong inspiration to all who 
knew him, 


FREDERICK N. Evans, 


Assistant Professor of Landscape Gardening. 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, III. 


Favors Town Manager Form 
of Government 
fo THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN Clty: 


In your December issue I am recorded 
as answering the first three of the following 
questions in the negative; the fourth, un 
favorably : 

(1) Is the operation of commission-man 
ager government in your city suc 
cessful ? 

2) In your judgment are the majority of 
people pleased with it? 

(3) Do you think that it has improved con- 
ditions from what they were before 
the new charter of your city was 
adopted 

3) What is your personal opinion of the 
principle of this form of municipal 
government ? 

| am, therefore, asking that you publish 
the following letter sent by me under date 
of January 12, 1918, to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Steubenville, Ohio: 


“It appears that my answers under date oi 
January 10, 1917, to a questionnaire sent out 
by your Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
our town manager form of government have 
led to a misinterpretation of my point of 
view. |] am, therefore, asking that, you file 
this letter with the original questionnaire, so 
that your records may more completely ex 
press my views. 

“The opinions I held last January were 
(1) The town manager form of government 
was successful; (2) I did not know enough 
about the views held by different people to 
form a definite judgment on the question of 
whether a majority of the people were pleased 
with the town manager form of government: 
(3) The town manager form of government 
undoubtedly had improved conditions; (4) | 
was in favor of the principle of the town 
manager form of government. 

“Because I can see both sides of a question 
and because | tried to be fair in stating both 
sides to your Chamber of Commerce, it does 
not follow that I wished to be understood 
as answering your questions in the negative 
| may add that events which have taken place 
during the past year have dispelled doubts 
| had a year ago and have led me to a greater 
appreciation of the success of the town man- 
ager form of government. Furthermore, | 
believe that there has been a distinct gain in 
sentiment among our people in favor of the 
town manager form of government during 
the past year.” 

Yours truly, 


Avstin H. Firttz, 
Seperintentent, School Department, Norwood. 
Mass 


FORWARD STEPS 
Reported To THE AMERICAN CITY 


By MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS «DEPARTMENT HEADS 


MAYORS 


New Attractive Concrete Lamp 
Standards 

Mason City, Iowa.—City beautification 
has taken many different forms in various 
cities. In Mason City, among many other 
pieces of work in this line, we have re- 
placed our old iron standards with cluster 
lights, with attractively molded concrete 
standards. 

The former lighting standards carried 
five-cluster lighting units of a total of 340 
candle-power, and cost the city $48 a year 


for current. The new lighting system car 
ries Novalux units using 400 candle-powet 
nitrogen lamps. These cost $43 a year for 
illumination until eleven o'clock; those at 
the street intersections burn all night and 
cost $53. 

The new standards which have attracted 
so much attention in Mason City are ten 
feet high and cost approximately $18, ex- 
clusive of the electric fixture Che feature 
of the standards which causes most favor- 
able comment is the use of feldspar in the 
concrete mixture. The brilliant particles 
sparkle in the sunlight or under the bright 
lamplight with beautiful effect. The stand- 
ards are reinforced with four '™-inch bars 
located in the flutes seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The substitution of the concrete posts for 
the iron ones in Mason City was made for 
several reasons; the older posts needed re 
placing, as they were out of date; the con 
crete posts are very durable, and the addi 
tion of the feldspar to the aggregate for the 
concrete has increased the beauty. of the 
post, making it an adornment for any thoro 
fare. TRUMAN A. POTTER, 

Mayor. 


CITY ENGINEERS 


NEW CONCRETE LIGHTING STANDARD IN 
MASON CITY, IA, 


Concrete Alleys a Success in 
Johnstown 

Jounstown, Pa.—Modern cities call for 
permanent hard-surfaced streets thruout the 
business and residential sections of the city, 
but it often happens that the alleys thru 
which a great portion of the market deliv- 
ery travels are neglected. An unimproved 
alley is a source of many evils. Mud seems 
to have an affinity for all kinds of rubbish; 
who has not seen muddy alleys acting as 


rubbish barrels for the community thru 
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ONE-COURSE CONCRETE ALLEY EAST OF 
CLINTON STREET, JOHNSTOWN, PA, 
which they pass? 
be done 


Chis state of affairs can 
away with very rapidly if the 
alleys are put in as good condition as the 
front streets. Concrete has solved this 
problem in Johnstown, where the condi- 
tions were far from being as bad as in 
some cities. 

The first concrete alley in Johnstown was 
built in 1915, and this served to demon- 
strate the success of the method, so that in 
addition to the 1,603.5 square yards of one- 
course concrete laid in alleys in 1915, there 
were 6,805 square yards laid in 1916 and 
about 1,700 in 1917. The prices ranged 
from 50 to 75 cents per square yard less 
than for asphalt or brick on a concrete base. 

The owners of property looked upon the 
initial work as more or less of an experi- 
ment, but concrete paving in streets or 
alleys had passed beyond that stage before 
Johnstown took it up. There was some idea 
of using the other materials mentioned 
above, but it was decided that concrete was 
best suited to all local conditions on account 
of durability, moderate first cost, ease and 
cheapness of maintenance, sanitary quali- 
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ties, ease of cleaning, appearance, and ease 
of traction. In view of these factors the 
choice of concrete has proved well-founded 
in the three years it has been in use. To 
date not a cent has been expended for 
maintenance. 

Particular attention is paid to the mate- 
rials going into the make-up of the pave- 
ment, only good aggregates and rich mix- 
tures being used, with careful workman- 
ship. The municipal specifications permit 
the use of any metal fabric for reinforcing, 
providing it has a cross-sectional area of 
0.033 square inch per pavement 
width and 0.c66 square inch per foot of 
pavement length. Expanded metal has been 
found to be the material most used for this 
work by the contractors. ‘To prevent un- 
due wear at the joints, use is made of steel 
protection plates of soft metal measuring 
2% by % inches. A filler of premolded 
elastic felt 4-inch thick, extending the en- 
tire thickness of the pavement, is placed 
between the plates. This combination has 
given very satisfactory service. By way 
of experiment this coming year, it is pro- 
posed to lay some pavement without the 
steel plates at the joints, using only the 
elastic felt. The specifications call for ex- 
pansion joints every 24 feet, and this length 
has been used in all previous work, but in 
the future it is planned to change the length 
between expansion joints to 30 feet. 

Property owners have accepted this new 


foot of 


system of alley-paving as a great improve- 
ment over any previous methods. In 1914 
the system of assessment now in use was 
instituted, the front-foot plan; before that 
date all paving was paid for out of a fund 
appropriated each year for this kind of im- 
provement work. At present only the ex- 
pense of repaving and repairs is paid di- 
rectly by the city. J. R. CRISSEY, 
City Engineer. 


HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


A Doubly Effective Course of 
Public Health Lectures 


Newark, N. J.—The Department of 
Health of the city of Newark has instituted 
a series of public lectures on matters of 
health and sanitation for the benefit of its 


Hil) 
\ ! Jj 
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own employes, as well as 

for the public. 
was started in response to 
demand for 


The series 


a growing 
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BOARD OF HEALTH 


Lectures ON SANITATION 


such information on the 
part of social workers, BOARD OF HEALTH AUDITORIUM 
teachers and others inter- William and: Plone: Streets 
ested in sanitation and Newark, New ‘Jéreby 
health conditions thruout Apmit BEARER 
the city. | 
The course was simul- NAME 
taneously announced in 
the monthly bulletin of the ADDRESS 


Board of Health, and by a 
circular letter, the text of 
which follows: 


Dear Sik: 

The present widespread desire for modern 
public health education and the national emer- 
gency which may require many of our public 
health officials to be detailed for service both 
in our country and abroad, have induced the 
Board of Health to open its school of instruc- 
tion to the public and to prepare a course of 
weekly lectures which will serve a twofold 
purpose—the creation of a reserve of vol- 
unteers trained in public health work, and to 
satisfy the public mind for knowledge of mod- 
ern sanitation. 

The subjects dealt with will cover every 
branch of sanitation, hygiene and preventive 
medicine, and opportunities for field work in 
the different divisions of the Board will be 
afforded those who volunteer. 

This course of lectures will be free to all, 
and it is hoped will become popular as well as 
essential among those already occupied in edu 
cational and welfare work, school 
teachers, sanitary inspectors, nurses and em- 
ployes of social agencies and city departments 

It is intended that the course cover a period 
of two years, and all those who have attended 
75 per cent of the lectures and can pass an 
examination on the subject matter will be en- 
titled to a Certificate of Proficiency in Sani- 
tary Science. 

\n outline of the lectures for the first year 
is enclosed. The first lecture will be given on 
Monday, October 1, 1917, at 4 P. M 

Admission cards to the lectures will be is- 
sued upon application to any person who regis- 
ters with the undersigned at the Board of 
Health Building, Walliam and Plane Streets, 
Newark, N 


such as 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES V, CRASTER, M. D., D. P. H., 
Health Officer. 
This letter shows the general scheme of 
work, including the novel feature of a two- 
years’ course with an examination for those 
who have attended 75 per cent of the lec- 
tures; the examination, if satisfactorily 
Pro- 


passed, leading to a certificate of 
ficiency in Sanitary Science, 


ADMITTANCI 
OF HEALTH 


CARD ISSUED BY NEWARK BOARD 
FOR PUBLIC HEALTH LECTURES 

The lectures are given weekly in the 
autditorium of the Department of Health 
Building from October to May, at 4 P. M 
\s seen from the complete program given 
at the end of this article, the subject is cov 
ered in a thoro but necessarily elementary 


manner. It is planned to raise the standard 
of the lectures for the second year and 
make them slightly more technical. The 


speakers are selected from the heads of the 
different divisions of the Board of Health 
and from other city departments, especially 
the departments of Public Works, Build- 
ings and Education. Lantern slides are 
wherever the and 
questions are sought and answered after 
each lecture. 


used speaker desires, 


\ class of between eighty and ninety at 
tend each lecture, and in addition to the 
social workers and teachers for whom the 
lectures were primarily intended, we have 
taken the opportunity of requiring the at- 
tendance of our sanitary inspectors and in- 
spector nurses. The public is thereby 
doubly benefited by the course, for the ef 
ficiency of the department is increased by 
the continued education of its workers. 

The complete program for the course for 
1917-1918 is given below for the benefit of 
those who may be looking for suggestions 
for starting similar courses. It is my hope 
that they may be able to arrange even better 
programs for their courses. 


Physical Geography and Local Geology—Two Lectures 
October 1 and 8, 1917 
Old Water Courses. Economic Geology, Building 
and Road Materials, Clay, Sand, Ouarries, Old 
Sidewalks, Mica Schist, Dendrite Ripples, Ca 
lamities 
Chemistry—Three Lectures, October 15. 92 and 99 
1917. 
Putrefacti ”, Fermentation, Combustion. Con 


| | i 
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Wa Anal s » lrans 
Destructior 
B tures, Novemlt ] 19 
Poxins, A \my x 
Orga | 
neces, 5S | Lex re N 
Dec 
Municipal Waste—Two | res, D 1 
1917 
Street Swee Rubbish, Garbag Dead A ls 
Sewage Di il— | l Dece 4 ar 
1917 
Municipal, R S i Sept l ks, Ear 
Closets, Be W ork 
H \ | I W orks, 
oO Des t Mineral 
gs, ( 
» i | 5 Feb 
1918 
| ling Reg ions 
He g, Plumbing satl 
Soils, S Format Phy 
Lectur Mar 4, 1918 
Wat l'rans Titne 
La c, Mar 11, 1918 
1 Earth Bur Crema 
M irv Cust Ins 
t , March 18 918 
s, Hospita Private H 
s, Prisons, Ci Beds, ( 
Lecture, Marc », 1918 
te 1] il, Met s, etc 
Lectures, Apr 1, and 1 
Local Law De 
Standard ( t 
rris Act, Sy I 
nances, Carl \ci Micros¢ Exa 
Foods 
Milk—Two Lectures, April ind 29, 1918 
Law Federal, State and Cit I ‘ logy, Adul 
tera St lar Inspec Ir the Farm t 
the I Che stry-Lal ator 
S Hygiene [T'wo Lectures, May 6 and 1 1918 
Eugenics, Baby Protection, (Laws) Child Hvgienc 
Department 
(Er f First Course, 1917-1918) 


CHARLES V, CRASTER, M.D., D.P. 
Health Officer 


PARK 
DEPARTMENTS 


Ice Rinks for Everyone 
CALGARY, It has been the 
ambition of the Parks Department of Cal- 
gary to provide ample facilities thruout the 


ALBERTA, CAN, 


city for everyone who enjoys skating and 
ice games. A beginning was made in 1913, 
when large rinks were established in five 
of our parks. In 1914, at the request of the 
School Board, we took charge of the flood 
ing of all the public school rinks in the city. 
These used chiefly for hockey. 


but the larger spaces in the parks have pro- 


have been 
vided ample opportunity for general skating. 
In addition to the rinks, 


cican d la 


we have. on sev- 


eral occasions rge stretches of ice 
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tor skating on the river—some of them over 
a mile and a half long. So popular have 
these long skating areas proved that large 
crowds of people throng to them during 
suitable weather, much to the benefit of the 
street 
were 


revenue of the 
Where facilities available, we 
established and checking 
rooms, for which accommodations a nomi- 


railway system 
have 
also dressing 
nal charge is made. 

The school rinks are provided by the 
school authorities, and each school of eight 
rooms or more has had its own hockey rink, 
with a board fence 4 feet high and iron goal 
posts. Some of the 
rinks with low sides, from 


smaller schools have 
I2 to 
high. It is the opinion of the school au- 
thorities that these rinks have been 
investment, for the boys and girls are there- 


15 inches 
a good 


by provided with facilities for organized 
supervised sport thruout the winter season 
instead of wasting their time on the streets. 

There is an interscholastic hockey league 
which is composed of fifty boys’ teams, each 
team playing from four to six games dur- 
ing the season. These boys are between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen years, a 
7 hey 
are taught the principles of good sport, fait 
play, cooperation and team work. dn addi- 
tion to the regular games played in the 
league, there are numerous friendly games 
between the different schools and between 
in the 
expected to help maintain the rinks by 
shoveling the snow from the playing sur- 


very important period in a boy’s life. 


teams same school. The boys are 


face and sprinkling the ice when necessary 
The body of ice is formed in the first place 
by flooding the area with a fire stream from 
the nearest fire hydrant. 

Photographs of the skating rink provided 
at Hillhurst Park football grounds, of a 
Boy Scout hockey team which were con- 
tenders for one of the championships, and 
of the toboggan slide at Riley Park, repro- 
duced on the following page, show some of 
the winter activities provided. 

WILLIAM R. READER 


Parks Superintendent 


+ + 
A Community House Always Open 


ToreKa, Kansas.—The city of Topeka 
recently acquired a tract of land of 25 acres 
for park purposes. This new park area is 


hounded on the west by Lawrence Street, 
on the north by the Santa Fé main line and 
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if HILLHURST PARK Fe MOTBALL GROUND CONVERTED INTO \ 
SKATING RINK; THE TOBOGGAN SLIDE A1 RILEY 
ps ge PARK, AND A BOY SCOUT HOCKFY 


TEAM, CALGARY, ALBERTA. 
CANADA j 
| 
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shops, on the south by the Shunganunga 
Creek and on the east by a new addition. 
he east and west ends of the area contain 
beautiful groves of stately trees, while the 
north and south ends are fringed with trees 
and undergrowth, leaving an open, almost 
level center. Here are located the baseball 
diamond, tennis courts and running track, 
with the community building and the swim- 
ming pool on the south overlooking the 
playfields. 

The west grove, adjoining Lawrence 
Street, contains a complete set of play- 
ground features and a wading pool, and the 
east grove is a picnic ground with tables, 
benches and camp stoves. 

Phe Community Building and the adjoin- 
ing outdoor swimming pool were built this 
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for all community meetings, such as parent- 
teachers associations, welfare societies and 
organizations of similar nature. 

The gymnasium room is floored with 
maple and will be used for both basket-ball 
and dancing. The big play room will be 
equipped with gymnasium apparatus and 
will make an ideal playhouse for the young- 
sters of the community. The large balcony, 
which completely encircles this room, will 
furnish ample seating capacity for on- 
lookers at games and dances. 

The large cement swimming pool ap- 
proaches perfection in safety and sanitation. 
It is oblong in shape and shallow around 
the sides, slanting from all directions to 
the center. When full, it contains 350,000 
gallons and measures 9 feet deep at the 


COMMUNITY BUILDING, RIPLEY PARK, TOPEKA, KANS. 


last summer at a cost of $23,000, of which 
the Santa Fe Railway donated $15,000 thru 
its president, E. P. Ripley, for whom the 
park is named. The building is a two-story 
structure of burnt brick with gray and wine 
trimmings. The interior is divided into a 
large gymnasium, with a balcony, a reading 
and committee room, shower-bath 
apartments for both boys and girls. The 
rooms are complete with hammered brass 
fixtures with invisible lights. 

The building will serve many persons in 
numerous ways and will supply a much- 
needed community center to East Side 
lopekans. It will be open to the public at 
all times, and in it will be a branch of the 
city library and a branch of the city Y. M. 
C, A. offices. It will serve as headquarters 


center. Fresh water runs into the big basin 
all the time it is in use. 

This park and community house fills a 
long-felt want, as it serves one of the most 
densely populated sections of the city, com- 
posed chiefly of shop workers and their 


families. E. F. A. REINISCH, 
Superintendent of Parks. 


PUBLIC WORKS - 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Park that Perseverance Built 
Corninc, N, Y.—The history of Denison 

Park, one of the most attractive playground 

areas in the East, speaks thruout of the 


| 
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A FLOWER BED OF CANNAS, DENISON PARK, CORNING, N. Y. 


determination of the citizens to have a 
beauty spot within their gates. As far back 
as 1906 the Business Men’s Association and 
other groups of citizens decided that Corn- 
ing should have a large recreation area. 
\n appropriation was made and 33 acres 
of the Johnson estate were purchased for 
$8,400. 


The Business Men's Association ap- 
pointed a Park Committee for the purpose 
of securing subscriptions to pay for the 
plans and putting them into effect. About 
$6,700 was secured thru private subscrip- 
tions, but, unfortunately, this was not 
enough to carry out the work after paying 
the landscape architect who drew the plans. 


MAIN DRIVE IN 


DENISON PARK 


Top of water-works pumping station in distance 


: 
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A mortgage Was taken on the property, and 
sufficient funds were thereby made available 
for the work. The work was started in 
May, 1907, and a portion of the preliminary 
excavation and grading was completed, 
when the available funds gave out. Charles 
|.. Denison, of New York City, a former 
resident of Corning, offered to assume the 
mortgage and to advance $5,000 lor con- 
tinuing the work. At that time it was sug- 
gested that the new park be named in mem- 
ory of his father, Charles G, Denison, a 
long-time resident of the village of Corn- 
ing, who had left behind him an honorable 
record both as a private citizen and a pub- 
lic servant. The Park Committee acted 
favorably on the suggestion, and the name 
Denison Park was bestowed on the tormer 
People’s Park. 

By agreement between Mr. Denison and 
the Board of Public Works, the Business 
Men's Association turned over the park to 
the city of Corning for the pleasure and use 
of its citizens. 

Denison Park is located in the eastern 
part ol the city, on the highway between 
New York and Buffalo along the Chemung 
River. There is a broad driveway en- 
circling the park and lake, banked on both 
sides with trees, shrubs and tlower gardens. 
This main driveway leads to a boulevard 
The center of 


along the Chemung River 


the park is laid out as a common with at- 
tractive flower beds and shrubbery. The 
athletic field, which has a quarter-mile 
track, a baseball diamond and tennis courts, 
is located in the northwestern part of the 
park, and the children’s playgrounds are 
located in the southwestern section. 

lhe present buildings for the use of citi- 
zens are a large pavilion, a band-stand, a 
comfort station and a boat-house. The lake 
within the park has an area of about eight 
acres with eight islands. These islands are 
reached by attractive concrete, steel and 
rustic bridges. In the summer the lake 
ittords opportunity for canoeing, and in 
winter skating is the chief sport. 

Located near the municipal water-works 
at one end of the park there was formerly 
a large wading pool for the children, but it 
was found that seepage from the pool con- 
taminated the wells nearby, so the pool was 
given up and a bed of perennial flowers 
was placed there instead. Next year it is 
expected that a large swimming pool for 
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both children and adults, with bath-houses, 
will be built to replace the old wading pool. 

lhe annual maintenance of the park costs 
about $5,000. Last year new playground 
apparatus was installed, and last summer a 
pavilion costing $2,500 was erected on the 
old playground. The average attendance at 
the park was about 300 a day, and during 
the summer there were 317 picnics. 


W. O. DRAKE, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
- AND SERVICE - 


Toledo Starts Comprehensive 
Sewerage Work 

Totepo, O.—The proposition of a com- 
prehensive sewerage system for Toledo ade- 
quate for the needs of the city until the 
year 1960 has been favorably passed on by 
the voters of the city. On November 6 a 
bond issue for $2,800,000 for sewers and 
sewage disposal was passed. 

Complete plans for this system call for 
the construction of about 20 miles of 
sewers, two pumping stations and a com- 
plete disposal plant. The type of disposal 
works which has been recommended in- 
cludes Dortmund tanks, sludge digestion, 
sludge beds and chlorination of effluent if 
necessary. As soon as the necessary bond 
legislation is completed, the first block of 
bonds, of $800,000, will be put on the mar- 
ket for the construction of 6 miles of 
sewers, one pumping plant and a small ex- 
perimental plant. Sufficient data for the 
final design of the plant will have been se- 
cured long before the sewers are completed 
and the plant is needed. 

The Ten Mile Creek interceptor will con- 
sist of about 3 miles of 48- to 72-inch sewer 
n open cut with the interceptors and 
siphons, and another 3 miles of 72-inch 
sewer intunnel. The pumping plant will be 
large enough to accommodate centrifugal 
pumps with 115,000,000 gallons daily capac- 
ity. At the present time pumps for only 
50,000,000 gallons daily capacity will be in- 
stalled. The building will be of fireproof 
construction, with brick and cut stone ex- 
terior and tile roof. 

lhe accompanying illustration shows the 
location of the vast sewerage system 
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of Puauc Service 
DMSION OF ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


LOCATION OF INTERCEPTINe SEWERS 


Pumewe Starions ano Sewace Disposal PLANT 
Orrice of Santary ENGINEER 


THE NEW SEWERS TOLEDO IS ABOUT TO BUILD 


planned for Toledo, as well as the site for 
the disposal plant. 
C. McCLURE, 


Commissioner of Engineering and Construction, 
Department of Public Service 


‘‘New Lamps for Releases 
Copper Wire for New Services 
Va—The value of close 
study of lighting systems has been well ex- 
emplified in Richmond, where for the last 


RiCHMOND, 


five years we have watched with great care 
the performance of the old and the new 
style street lamps. By showing that the 
older types required more current and by 
substituting new incandescent lamps for 
them, we have been able to consolidate cir- 
cuits and release large quantities of copper 
wire for new construction. 

The municipal lighting and water plant 
has been operating for five years, and dur- 
ing this last year the total cost of service, 
including interest and, depreciation, was 


~ 


$92,092; of this sum $80,660 was for light- 


lhe difference is for power 


ing service. 
supplied to the water department 

The city has been substituting incandes 
cent lamps for the old are lamps, but at th 
end of 1916 there were 75S 500-watt en 
“flame are 
lamps in service. During 1917 all of these 


closed carbon lamps and 139 


have been replaced with incandescent lamps 


these 


newer type lamps and improved method 
| | 


rhe smaller power consumption of 


Ils 
of distribution have enabled the city to con 
solidate many of the circuits and shift the 


copper cables, which are now very valu ible, 


to new work \ careful record of the 


op 
eration of every lamp connected to the city 


lines has been kept, and the 


records show 
that the incandescent lamp far surpasses the 
enclosed are or flame arc lamps, judging by 
failures during lighting hours. The aver- 
age incandescent lamp was out once in 310 
nights, the enclosed arc lamps on an aver- 
age of once in 214 nights, and the flame arc 
once in 72 nights. 


4 
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\n effort was made to learn the length of 
time during which the incandescent lamps 
furnished satisfactory service. A number 
of lamps of which we had an accurate rec- 
ord were sent to the United States Bureau 
of Standards for photometric and efficiency 
tests. The reports from that reliable source 
showed that the average candle-power had 
heen maintained within recognized limits of 
good service, regardless of the length of 
time during which the lamps had_ been 
burned. From this it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the lamps may be allowed to 
remain in service until they burn out, with- 
out incurring any serious loss. 

Pests of this type enable any city to show 
its citizens that the work of the lighting 
department is being satisfactorily and ef- 
ficiently prosecuted; and where such saving 
as the release of copper wire for other ser- 
vice is made possible in these expensive 
times, there is reason for the official to take 
pride in the work. 


FE, W. TRAFFORD, 
City Electrician 


+ + 

Total Duct Ft 
Year Constructed 
1898.99 1,602,693.20 
1900 2,307,713.40 
1901 3,148,153.70 
1902 8.767,833.60 
1903 4,141,275.40 
1904 4,558,632.10 
1905 5,310,672.90 
1906 5,961,878.20 
1907 .... 6,506,242.80 
1908 7,251,803.20 
1909 8,129,446.00 
1910 9,184,.570.80 
1911 9,981,432.10 
1912 10.514,012.80 
19138 12,1438,392.00 
1914 13,749,809.10 
15,297,851.40 
1916 15,814,257.70 


An X-Ray of Baltimore’s Streets" 
Battimore, Mp.—Few people realize the 
enormous number of mains which must be 
installed and maintained for the distribu- 
tion of gas, water and heat, for adequate 
high-pressure fire protection, for sewerage 
and drainage. Still fewer realize the mag- 
nitude of the electric conduit system by 
means of which the current for lighting and 
power, as well as the telephone, telegraph, 
street railway and other numerous systems, 
is safely conducted thru underground cables 
instead of along unsightly and dangerous 
overhead wires on the public thorofares. 
Baltimore was one of the first cities in the 
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United States to inaugurate a vast munici- 
pally owned commercial system of under- 
ground conduits to effect the removal of 
the wires from the streets. Since 1899 the 
city of Baltimore, thru its agent, the Elec- 
trical Commission, has been actively en- 
gaged in constructing this comprehensive 
electrical conduit system, and some idea of 
the work accomplished may be gained when 
one realizes that the 17,000,000 feet of duct 
in this underground system would reach 
from Baltimore to “Somewhere in France” 
if laid end-to-end. 

The cost of this very useful system has 
heen about $5,225,000 to date, but this figure 
represents only a very small part of the 
value of the equipment that has been in- 
stalled in the conduits. There are twenty- 
three companies and eight municipal de- 
partments which use the conduit system for 
a great variety of purposes. These cables 
carry current from a few volts to as high 
as 13,000 volts, and approximately 131,000 
horse-power is transmitted thru the system 
daily. 

The following table shows the amount of 


Total Duct Ft. Per Cent Annual 
Occupied Occupied Revenue 
7,861.11 49 
106,779.09 4.63 $80.00 
236,266.72 7.52 6,256.53 
470,154.20 12.48 11,858.48 
708,152.44 17.10 34,076.19 
853,948.91 18.7% $2,385.71 
1,246,443.00 23.47 47,410.74 
1,536,164.86 25.73 64,389.16 
1.795,551.36 27.60 80,445.03 
1,867,034.62 25.76 87,397.33 
1,967 320.20 24.20 91,871.36 
2.317,417.50 25.23 96,857.91 
2.631,151.64 26.36 113,024.57 
2.673,253.40 25.43 120,267.50 
2.888,360.40 23.79 120,800.46 
3.358,613.17 24.43 135,476.75 
4,197,502.62 27.44 172,905.78 
4.470,755.8F 28.27 190,021.73 


conduit built and in use for each year since 
it was started, and the revenue from the 
system. The municipal departments have 
the use of the unoccupied duct space free 
After 1922, when the first conduit loan 
expires, the sinking fund and _ interest 
charges will be greatly reduced, and the 
system will become self-sustaining. To this 
great municipal conduit system must be 
given credit for reducing the fire losses 
thruout the city, for overhead wires no 
longer hinder the firemen in their work. 
The accompanying illustration, prepared 
by the Bureau of Drafting, shows not only 
the conduit system, but the vast under- 
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PLAN SHOWING UNDERGROUND STRUCTURES AT INTERSECTION OF 


BALTIMORE AND 
CHARLES STREETS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ground system of pipes and _ structures 
which are found at nearly every down-town 


easier to understand, several obsolete un- 
derground structures have been omitted 


RALEIGH THOMAS, 
street corner. To make the illustration Chief Engineer, Electrical Commission. 
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Municipal Lighting — 
Plant Shows Gains PASADENA MUNICIPAL LIGHTING DEPARTMENT 
in Face of High CUSTOMERS | SEME-ANHUALIY 
Costs = 
80 
PASADENA, CaL.—lIn 
Spite ol the increased cost 
ot materials and supplic — 
5000 
tion of the municipal “1. | 
lighting department, the [500 
net results this year are a £00 | | 
the best since the plant 1909-10 |1910-11 | 1911-12 | 1912-13] 1915-14) 1914-15 | 1915-16 | 1916-17 


was first operated by the rHE MUNICIP 
city, in LgoO-1907, 


Our present plant and 


ALLY-OWNED LIGHTING PLANT HAS RAPIDLY 
EXPANDED 


held equipment inclu les 2,213 horse power INCREASES AND DECREASES 
in Babcock & Wilcox and Stirling type 
wilers; 2,000 horse-power in. cross-com 1915-16 1914-15 
C dor Cer 
pound condensin: ine 6.200 horse- Per Cent Per Ce it 
pound condensing engiles, ( reial light receipts increased 14.97 11.76 
power in Parsons type steam turbines. and a pase i] — ones a 33.49 18.17 
deducting Sales to 1¢ ater 
a total generating capacity of 8,000 horse- Department and the city of Los 
ower The pole line onsists of 6,415 poles Angeles, the power receipts im- _ 
pov . | Cor crease 15.33 
rangi?z from 25 to 70 feet in length, and ‘Street lighting receipts increased.. 6.77 4.46 
our service connections number 9,257. By deducting the sales to the 
Water Depart an f 
| he mcrease d number ot house connec- I 
tions to our lines has shown the apprecia- ge ased ..... sapere s¥akesses 11.94 10.24 
tion of municipal service over private com- Output in K.W.H. sold increased... 23.91 1521 
8 1 By deducting the sales to the Water 
panies, Itit been fo great in- 
ot . the grea Department and the city of Los 
crease in the price of fuel oil, our results Angeles, the output in K.W.H 
would have been better for the last year. otal cost of current sold decreased 945 9 69 
Che increased volume of business, however, Number of consumers increased 8.93 13.84 
: é : Surplus increased ........ . 82.29 5.65 
enabled the de partment to keep down oper- Price of fuel oil increased. . -. 54.00 


ating expenses within reason, The in 
creases and decreases in the various ele 
ments making up the income and expense 
of the department are shown in the follow 
ing table: 


- Last year this department succeeded in 
- paying off the final debts on the $40,000 loan 
s which was extended to it some time ago. 
- In order to be able to extend facilities 

whenever needed, about $25,000 in stock 


has been carried in ex- 


7 cess of the amount which 


a | would be carried in nor- 
| | mal times. 
RAT IB rhe attention of those 
interested in municipally 
5 operated lighting plants is 
: eres called to the net saving re- 
sulting to the citizens of 
| | pew Pasadena since the mu- 
| nicipal light and power 
plant was first operated. 
* This saving is estimated 
on the difference between 
1912 191 191 1914 1915 1916 1917 


WHILE EXPANDING, THE LIGHTING DEPA 
ABLE TO REDUCE THE BASE RATE 


the rates charged before 


RTMENT HAS BEEN the city entered the light 
and power business and 


FOR LIGHTING 
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the rates charged in neighboring cities sinc« 
then, omitting Los Angeles. Last year the 
saving was estimated to be a total of $1,079,- 
083.96, and by adding the saving for the past 
year, calculated in the same way, on the 
number of kilowatt hours sold,a total sum of 
$1,280,700.06 has been saved for the citizens 
of Pasadena. This sum is considerably 
more than the original cost of the electric 
system. The plant and system are intact 
and in operation, and in the possession of 
the people, and are earning all charges that 
can propérly be entered against the prop- 


erty, besides leaving a safe margin to cover 
emergencies. 

The cost of street lighting has been 
greatly reduced, resulting in a large saving 
to the city. The average rate per kilowatt 
hour for street lighting for the last year 
was $0.04036. The average rate per kilo- 
watt hour for residence and commercial 
light for the last year was 4.885 cents. 
Since the department began, the street illu- 
mination by electricity has increased 1,003.5 
per cent, while the cost of street lighting 
has increased 233 per cent. 

The two charts reproduced herewith 
show the number of customers connected 
semi-annually for a series of years and the 
hbase rate charged for lighting before and 
after the lighting was done thru the muni- 
cipal lighting department. 


Cc. W. KOINER, 
General Manager, Municipal Lighting Department 


+ + 
St. Paul’s Municipal Bank 


St. Paut, Minn.—lIn the early summer 
of 1914, the city of St. Paul experienced 
difficulty, owing to unfavorable market con- 
ditions, in disposing of its paper, both short- 
aml long-term. The Sinking Fund Commit- 
tee, composed of the Mayor, the Comp- 
troller and the Commissioner of Finance, 
therefore conceived a plan whereby the 
small investor would be enabled to purchase 
a participating interest in the city’s finances 
by means of participating certificates of in- 
debtedness in denominations of $10 and up- 
ward, bearing 4 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually. On July 1, 1914, the 
“City Bank,” so-called, was put in operation 


and immediately became a very popular in- 
stitution, proving doubly attractive owing 
to the fact that withdrawals could be made 
at any time with accrued interest to date 
of withdrawal. In a very short time the 


33 
Bank was thus enabled to absorb larg: 
blocks of our Tax | evy Certificates ol [n- 
debtedness, as well as long-term bonds, in 


addition providing a surplus to invest in 
outside bonds. 


} 


During the winter of 1915-1916 a question 
atfecting the legality of this operation arose, 
receiving considerable impetus by reason ot 
the opposition to the bank on the part ot 
prominent financial authorities, and the 
wide publicity accorded the subject by the 
newspapers. This resulted in what was 
popularly termed a “hand-made” run. The 
promptness with which all demands were 
met, however, restored the confidence of 


remaining certificate holders, and the run 


ceased. Chis Was followed by a lull, dur 
ing which period deposits about offset with 
drawals, 

In the meantime the following amend- 
ment to legalize this feature was prepared, 
submitted to the vote of the qualified elec- 
tors and afiproy ed by a substantial majority 
at the general election, held May 2, 1916 

“That Section 223 of said charter be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Section 223. Members of the Sinking lund 


Committee shall make all pur hases and sales 
for the Sinking Fund with a view to serving 
the best interests of the city. lunds in Sink 


ing Fund applicable to the purpose shall be 
used for the purpose of paying maturing bonds, 
and all bonds so paid shall forthwith be can- 
celled and filed. 

“Bonds of the city of St. Paul and interest 
bearing certificates of the city of St. Paul, hel 
by the Sinking lund Committee, may be i] 
in fractional parts in multiples of ten dollars 
Such sales may be evidenced by certificates of 
ownership in such form as the Sinking Fund 
Committee may determine, and the Sinkin 
Fund Committee may sell, repurchase and re 
sell such fractional parts of bonds and interest 
bearing certificates in such manner as it may 
deem to best serve the interest of the city 
Bonds and interest-bearing certificates of in 
debtedness of the city of St. Paul, which may 
be sold in whole or in part in fractional parts, 
shall be kept separate from all other securities 
held by the Sinking Fund Committee; and a 
complete and detailed schedule of such securi- 
ties shall be kept by the Commissioner of 
Finance and a duplicate filed with the Comp- 
troller 

“The certificates of fractional ownership may 
bear a uniform rate of interest, to be deter 
mined by the Sinking Fund Committee, and 
the schedule above described shall show the 
proportion owned by the Sinking Fund All 
profits arising out of fractional purchases and 
sales shall be credited to a special fund, and 
all expenses incurred in such operations shall 
be charged to said fund. All receipts and dis 
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uursements shall be 1 
Comptroller. 


Suitable 


eported daily to the 


regulations governing the con- 
duct of this bank were at once adopted, pro- 
viding for a_ businesslike 
ruarding 


administration 
thoroly s afeg the interests of depos- 
itors, now numbering approximately 3,500 
Che institution has done a flourishing busi- 
ness since, and to all 
the full confidence of the 
While it is not intended as a profit-making 
venture, a financial statement as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1917, reveals a surplus of $13 
The assets on this date total 
of which $140,030.71 


appearances enjoys 


community. 


770.24. 
$2,668, 103.90, 
is cash in banks and 
$2,478,681.11 in securities at par, and the 
balance in interest receivable and miscel 
laneous income. The liabilities amount to 
$2,610,820 in certificates outstanding and 
$43,513.06 interest acc 
outstanding. The 


rued on certificates 
total expenses in con- 
nection with this Bank, which is located in 
the department of the 
Finance, 


Commissioner of 
do not exceed $2,500 per annum, 
which is principally for clerical help 

The Bank has been of inestimable 
since its inception. 


value 
rhru its agency we 
have disposed of our paper, which otherwise 
would have 


quently 


remained inactive and conse 
seriously activities, 
owing to statute and charter restrictions 
limiting 


affecting city 


he rate of interest as well as pro- 

hibiting the sale of bonds and certificates 

for less than par. 

JESSE FOOT, 
Comptroller. 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 


Road Maintenance a Prime Asset 


Mass.—The work of the Road 
Commissioners of Concord has been very 
satisfactory, 


CONCORD, 


in spite of the reduced ship- 
ments of stone due to a freight embargo 
and to labor troubles at the stone crusher. 
We have excelled many cities in effective 
planning ahead for our work, and it is this 
feature which constitutes our forward step. 

When road work and maintenance was 
practically at a standstill, we worked our 
stone crusher to the limit and thereby man- 
aged to store up a considerable quantity of 


road metal for the spring and summer 


R 
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TYPE OF TRAFFIC SIGNS USED IN CONCORD, 
MASS. 


work. Later we organized a maintenance 
gang of three men for work in patching the 
worn spots on the roads. This practically 
amounts to patrol maintenance, for these 
men were continually on the road thruout 
the summer. Their equipment consisted of 
a two-horse cart and trailer holding about 
two barrels of oi!. They have watched out 
for all small holes in the bituminous mac- 
adam roads, and when these have been 
cared for they spend the remainder of their 
time in cleaning out surface drains and 
catch-basins. This work has been of great 
value to the city and is worthy of emula- 
tion by any municipality. The American 
practice of building a good road and then 
letting it go to pieces is no standard for 
any particular town to adopt. Road main- 
tenance is being more and more appreciated 
thruout the country every year, and it is 
to be hoped that the policy of neglect re- 
ferred to will soon be a thing of the past. 

In order to determine the roads which 
were subject to the heaviest and most severe 
traffic in Concord, a traffic census was insti- 
tuted from August 28 to September 3, be- 
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tween the hours of 7 A. M. and g P. M. 
The count varied from 127 vehicles on Cot- 
tage Street to 11,277 vehicles on Main 
Street for the week. Commencing in the 
middle of October, some rather startling 
figures were gathered relating to the traffic 
per day on the main thorofare thru this 
town of 7,000 people: on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 17, between 3 and 5 P. M., 1,016 vehi- 
cles passed the junction of Lexington Road 
and Cambridge Turnpike ; on September 24, 
for the same hours, 1.909; on October I 
it was 3,200, and on October 8 the count 
reached the maximum of 3,455 for the same 
hours. 

In our work to improve the appearance 
of the town for the thousands of visitors 


who come here every month of the year, 
twelve new benches were placed near the 
statue of the Minute-Man and new shrubs 
were planted around the monument 

The sprinkling on the macadam roads has 
been confined to one application of Tarvia 
“B.” Last year the tar was shipped in auto 
trucks and sprayed on the roads by the 
manufacturers, instead of being shipped in 
tank cars, to be unloaded and applied by 
the department’s horse-drawn distributor 
The method used was very satisfactory 
from the standpoint of application, for with 
the pump on the motor truck it was possible 
to get a more uniform and heavy distribu- 
tion of the tar. 


JOHN M. KEYES, 
Chairman, Dept. of Roads and Bridges 


The Unemployment Problem After the War 


Municipalities Will Be in a Position to Render Important Assistance 


HE following material is extracted 
from a statement of the British La- 
bor Movement adopted at a special 

National Labor Conference at Westminster, 
December 28, 1917: 

“Moreover, it cannot but be anticipated 
that in all countries the dislocation of indus- 
try attendant on peace, the instant discharge 
of millions of munition workers and 
workers in war trades, and the demobiliza- 
tion of soldiers—in face of the scarcity of 
industrial capital, the shortage of raw ma- 
terials, and the insecurity of commercial 
enterprise—will, unless prompt and ener- 
getic action be taken by the several gov- 
ernments, plunge a large part of the wage- 
earning population into all the miseries of 
unemployment more or less prolonged. In 
view of the fact that widespread unemploy- 
ment in any country, like a famine, is an 
injury not to that country alone, but im- 
poverishes also the rest of the world, the 
British Labor Movement holds that it is 
the duty of every government to take imme- 
diate action, not merely to relieve the un- 
employed when unemployment has set in, 


but actually, so far as may be practicable, 


to prevent the occurrence of unemployment. 


“It therefore urges upon the labor parties 
of every country the necessity of their 
pressing upon their governments the prepa- 
ration of plans for the execution of all the 
innumerable public works (such as the mak- 
ing and repairing of roads and railways, 
the erection of schools and public buildings, 
the provision of working-class dwellings, 
and the reclamation and afforestation of 
land) that will be required in the near 
future, not for the sake of finding measures 
of relief for the unemployed, but with a 
view to those works being undertaken at 
such a rate in each locality as will suffice, 
together with the various capitalist enter 
prises that may be in progress, to maintain 
at a fairly uniform level year by year, and 
thruout each year, the aggregate demand 
for labor, and thus prevent there being any 
unemployed. It is now known that in this 
way it is quite possible for any government 
to prevent, if it chooses, the very occur- 
rence of any widespread or prolonged in- 
voluntary unemployment, which, if it is now 
in any country allowed to occur, is as much 
the result of government neglect as is any 
epidemic disease.” 
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Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


~ 


The National Crisis Demands a New Kind 
of Public School Teaching 


MILLION or more school boys and 
virls of all. grades thruout the 
United States are now studying the 
series of lessons on “Community and Na 
tional Life” which were announced last 
summer in the following letter from Presi- 
dent Wilson to the schools: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
\ugust 23, 1917. 
To School Officers: 


The war is bringing to the minds of our 
people a new appreciation of the problems of 
national life and a deeper understanding of the 
meaning and aims of democracy. Matters 
which heretofore have seemed commonplace 
and trivial are seen in a truer light. The urgent 
demand for the production and proper dis 
tribution of food and other national resources 
has made us aware of the close dependence of 
individual on individual and nation on nation. 
Che effort to keep up social and industrial or- 
ganizations in spite of the withdrawal of men 
for the army has revealed the extent to whicl 
modern life has become complex and _ spe- 
cialized 

These and other lessons of the war must be 
learned quickly if we are intelligently and su 
essfully to defend our institutions. When the 
war is over we must apply the wisdom which 
we have acquired in pure 
life of the world, 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader 
view of human possibilities the common school 
must | 


ng and ennobling the 


have a large part. I urge that teachers 
and other school cfficers increase materially the 
time and attention devoted to instruction bear- 
ing directly on the problems of community and 
national life 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit 
of American public education or of existing 
practices. Nor is it a plea for a temporary 
enlargement of the school program appropriate 
merely to the period of the war. It is a plea 
for a realization in public education of the new 
emphasis which the war has given to the ideals 
of democracy and to the broader conceptions 
of national life 

In order that ther: may be definite material 
at hand with which the schools may at once 


expand their teaching, I have asked Mr. 
Hoover and Commissioner Claxton to organize 
the proper agencies for the preparation and 
distribution of suitable lessons for the elemen 
tary grades and for the high school classes 
Lessons thus suggested will serve the double 
purpose of illustrating in a concrete way what 
can be undertaken in the schools and of stimu- 
lating teachers in all parts of the country to 
formulate new and appropriate materials 
drawn directly from the communities in which 
they live. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


The idea of teaching the principles of 
conservation underlying successful prose- 
cution of the war originated with the Food 
\dministration. <A letter from Mr. Hoover 
to school superintendents principals 
Was sent out soon after the President's let- 
ter was written. 

The idea was taken over by the Bureau 
of Education and was laid before state, 
county and city superintendents by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BureEAU OF Epucation, WASHINGTON 
September 6, 1917. 

lo All State, County and City Superintendents : 

The movement now under way in many qf 
the schools of the country to provide courses 
dealing with the problems of community life 
has been greatly stimulated by the war. The 
plan suggested in the enclosed letter by the 
President has been in some measure anticipated 
by an urgent demand on the part of teachers 
for suitable material to introduce at this time 
into their classroom work. The Bureau of 
Education, codperating with the United States 
Food Administration, has secured the services 
of a number of experienced teachers and 
writers, and will furnish a body of material 
which it is hoped will supplement effectively the 
books and courses now at hand. A full de- 
scription of the form in which the “Lessons in 
Community and National Life” will appear and 
be distributed accompanies this letter. 

The purpose and form of these lessons are, 
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as pointed out in President Wilson's letter, 
adapted not only to conditions which must ob- 
tain while the war continues, but as well to 
the conditions which will no doubt continue 
long after the war has ended; which indeed 
may not pass away for many decades, if ever. 

Much of the material to which attention 
should be given in such courses is to be found 
in the environment of the school. The lessons 
provided will be most successful if they lead 
teachers and pupils to study the communities 
in which they live. 

All school officers are urged to join in this 
plan, and by the use of the lessons, and by 
encouraging the study of community problems 
near at hand, to aid in developing general in- 
struction in the schools of the United States in 
the privileges and duties of life under our 
modern social organization. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAxtTon, 


Commissioner 


In a valuable article on “Education and 
National Spirit,” in The Nation for Decem- 
ber 13, Prof. Charles H. Judd gives some of 
the reasons that justify the publication of 
these lessons—which might have carried 
the somewhat more technical title of “The 
Structure of Society.” He says: 

“They consist in brief descriptions of typical 
social and industrial institutions. They are 
written in concrete terms, which will give the 
pupils definite mental pictures of what is meant 
by such terms as community and nation 

“For example, in one of the first series of 
lessons pupils in the intermediate grades are 
introduced to the evolution of a city water 
system. Could a child who has seen such a 
system grow be in any doubt about the mean- 
ing of the word ‘community’ Could the 
word ‘society’ ever mean to such a child merely 
a church social or a dance? Another of the 
early lessons is on a city produce market 
There is one on a cotton mill; one which de- 
picts the various manufacturing activities of a 
self-sufficing colonial home. 

“The wonder about these lessons is that 
school books are not full of them. The fact is 
thet American teachers have never realized 
that pupils need to be taught about the world 
in which they live. The school of earlier davs 
did not teach about the life of the home or the 
life of the community, because these were sup 
posed to be known to pupils from their contact 
with them. Year after year the situation has 
grown complex, and pupils have lost contact 
with all industrial operations and with the com- 
plex social organization in which we have all 
come to be insignificant atoms. The social 
organization has outgrown the school. The 
course of study contents itself with the meager 
lessons appropriate to a simpler and earlier 
day. In the meantime life has moved to a 
higher level, which requires a new mode of 
insight and a breadth of instruction wholly 
uncalled for in times past. 

“The national crisis brings with it a shock 
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of realization. We see that we are as a nation 
ignorant of the scope and depth of our national 
life. We would not have it here as it is in 
Germany. We are right in saying that we will 
not limit our pupils to 

United States though riotous anarchy results 
We are sure that it is necessary for the human 
spirit to be broad. But if the ways of Germany 
are utterly abhorrent, may we not take counsel 
with France 


the geography of the 


There nationalism has been 


cultivated by a course in civic mor \gai 
even m accepting this example we thay ¢ 
tribute breadth. The study of all industry, t 
study of how men are housed and how publi 
health is promoted, are no less teachings 
morality than are the French maxims on hor 
esty and loyalty. 

“The ‘Lessons in Community and Nationa 
Life’ do not make the mistake which has shi 
wrecked many an educational reform. They 


do not limit themselves to urgent exhortations 
to teachers and school boards to d some 


thing’ and then leave it to the new converts to 
carry out the hard labor of putting detail int 
the exhortations The reformers tt ist 
have often assumed that assent to a general 
principle is enough to produce a new urst 
if study. Not so. The teachers of this count: 


are, as a class, inexperienced in the bri 

tional issues. They do not know industry and 
social organization even in theory lo ask 
them to make lessons in national life would b« 


to demand bricks without supplying either 
straw or clay, 
lhis is no time for mere exhortatio rl 

lessons must be supplied in form to be put into 
the hands of pupils This has been done Phe 
lessons are reading lessons re ady t e taken 
up by the pupils the moment they arrive fror 

Washington. The question has ben raised 

Why does the Food Admi istration concert 
itself with such a project? To the mind that 
sees the present national situation in a broad 
way the explanation is eas Any sacrifice 
which the people of this country make to-day 
must be the ready contribution of a de rati 

pe ple, not the hlind mering ot a eople 
schooled in obedience to a li have 
to work out a new type of in in na 
tionalism. This new instructi ‘ to 
the schools, but it must express itself at once 
in practical ways The habits of life and 


thought of the nation must respond at once t 
in intellectual apprehension of what the nation 
is and will become. Our nationalism must be 


intelligent and practical at ones There is 1 

agency more concerned in this doublk gram 
than that agency which is making appeal after 
appeal to our people for loval nati l action in 
conserving food. The joint action of the Food 
\dministration and the Bureau of Education 


is a hopeful sign of a new type of nationalism 
in the schools.” 

The lessons consist of reading material 
in form to be put «lire “tly into the hands of 
pupils. The text in each cas¢ deals with 


selected topics and is followed by questions 


and suggestions as to topics which may be 
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studied, in addition to those presented in the 
text. Each lesson is accompanied by 
references to supplementary reading mat- 
ter related to the text. 

There are three grades of lessons, name- 
ly: Section A, for the upper classes of the 
high school; Section B, for the upper 
grades of the elementary school and the 
first class of the high school: and Section 
(, for the intermediate grades of the ele- 
mentary school. One number, or leaflet, of 
each section appears each month and con- 
tains four lessons filling 32 printed pages. 
The series began in October and will run 
thru May, making twenty-four leaflets. 

The lessons are edited by Charles H. 
Judd, Director of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, and Leon H. 
Marshal, Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Administration of the University of 
Chicago. 

The following suggestions are offered 
with regard to the introduction of these 
lessons into the program: They may prop- 
erly be introduced as part of the work in 
reading classes and as subject matter for 
discussion in English classes. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the subjects 
taken up are commonly suitable for com- 
positions. Second, the close correlation of 
the material with geography and _ history 
justifies the use in the grades of at least 
one hour a week drawn from the allotment 
made to those subjects. Third, where a 
course in civics or a course in current 
topics is now given in the school, the les- 
sons will be available as part of the regular 
work. Fourth, it is suggested that an in- 
dependent place on the program for a 
course of this type is amply justified even 
in the crowded curriculum now given. 

The lessons published in October first 
draw the contrast between the simple life of 
the pioneer and the colonial family on the 
one hand and the complex life of a modern 
community on the other. In this series spe- 
cial attention is given to the effects of the 
war on industry in this country and abroad. 

The lessons published in November deal 
with production and wise consumption. 
Various examples are given of natural re- 
sources and their use. The principles of 
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conservation are illustrated and made con- 
crete by means of numerous examples. 

The lessons of December show the trans- 
formations of life which have resulted from 
the development of machinery. The inven- 
tion of power engines and power machinery 
brought an industrial and social revolution. 
The meaning of these changes for modern 
life is made clear by means of specific ex- 
amples. 

The January lessons show how the Na- 
tional Government thru its executive de- 
partments comes into intimate contact with 
the production and use of the commodities 
which make community life possible. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the activities re- 
lated to war preparation and readjustments 
in this country necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The February lessons carry the discus- 
sion of government into the sphere of state, 
municipal, and institutional life. 

Subsequent numbers will deal with the 
problems of the financial and personal or- 
ganization of industry, the results of con- 
centration of population, and the problems 
of the wage system. Social, civic, and in 
dustrial problems and some of their solu- 
tions will thus be sketched. 

Each lesson presents one or more cen- 
crete cases illustrating some important 
phase of community life. The questions 
aim to lead teachers and pupils beyond the 
text into the investigation of problems 
which arise in the immediate environment 
of the school. It is hoped that methods of 
productive teaching will be promoted by the 
use of the questions quite as much as by the 
study of the matter in the text. 


Eprrortat Nore.—It is not possible for the Bureau 
of Education to supply gratuitously the number of 
leaflets for which there is demand. Arrangements 
have been made, however, by which they may be fur 
nished at the actual cost of printing and handling. 
The prices are as follows: one copy of any 32-page 
leaflet, 5 cents; two or more copies, 3 cents each; 100 
copies, $2; 500 copies, $5; 1,000 copies, $9.50; sub- 
scriptions for the series of eight leaflets in any sec 
tion, eight times the prices namec 

The three sections are considered as separate pub 
lications in determining prices, but combinations may 
be made under certain conditions. If practicable, re 
quirements should be stated and prices asked before 
an order is written. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Com 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. Money 
should be sent as cash in a registered letter, or by 
certified check or post office monev order, made pay 


able to the “Superintendent of Public Documents.” 


Stamps are not accepted 


i 
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Under this heading there will be published during 1918 in Tue AmerICAN City 
a series of articles on Central and South American municipalities, thru the courtesy of 
the Pan-American Union. The Pan-American Union is the international organization, 


with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 


maintained by the twenty-one American re- 


publics for the development of good understanding, friendly intercourse, commerce and 
peace among them. The third and fourth articles of this series will deal with muni- 
cipal conditions in Rio de Janeiro and Santiago, Chile. 


Montevideo: The City of Roses 


ON-TAY-VEE-DAY’-O is about the 
way the Uruguayans pronounce the 
name of their capital; not Mon-te- 

vid’-e-o, as many well-informed persons in 
the United States persist in pronouncing it. 

Altho the city of Montevideo was per- 
manently founded by the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese were directly responsible for 
the selection of the site. Montevideo’s his- 
tory is practically Uruguay’s history. For 
many years the country was the bone of 
contention between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, until finally it achieved its in- 
dependence from Spain. For a time that 
independence was threatened by its two 
powerful neighbors, Argentina and Brazil, 
but in 1828 both of those countries by for- 
mal treaty recognized Uruguay as a free 
and independent republic. 


The City’s Progress and Its People 


For a century and a half after its found- 
ing Montevideo grew steadily but slowly. 
In 1879 it had not more than 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. Then came an awakening which re- 
sulted in remarkable progress. From an 
old-fashioned, untidy, overgrown town it 
has evolved into a modern, clean, sanitary 
and well-governed cosmopolitan city of 
400,000 people. In its care for the blind, 
poor and defective; in its provision for the 
safeguarding of the health of its citizens; 


in its systems of education; in the conserva- 
tive control of its finances—in short, in the 
exercise of all of its civic functions—it is a 
progressive and well-managed city. 

No adjective more aptly describes the 
population, as well as the city, than the 
word “sturdy.” As soon as one lands in 
Montevideo, one is impressed with the 
sturdiness, the self-reliance, the confident 
independence of the people he meets. They 
do not “put on airs.” There is no effort at 
gaudy display of any kind. They are ear- 
nest, they are honest and they are competent 
—and they know it. They are thoro, and 
they build from the ground up in every- 
thing, whether it is a material structure of 
steel and stone or an ideal structure of 
finance and credit. That is what makes the 
Uruguayan peso worth $1.04 in United 
States gold; that is what has made Uru- 
guayan bonds in demand in the money cen- 
ters of the world. 

The city’s streets are wide, well-paved 
and well-lighted, and are able to accommo- 
date the traffic. Its public buildings are 
artistic, roomy and well adapted to the uses 
for which they were intended. Take the 
Solis Theater, for instance. It is one of 
the finest and largest in South America, but 
it was not built merely for display. It was 
built because the Montevideans love good 
music, and the greatest of European stars in 
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grand opera are brought over to sing for 
them. Every great singer who is induced 
to fill an engagement in Buenos Aires 1s 
certain also to appear 1n Montevideo, and 
there are SO many well to-do people in the 
city who are willing to pay even extrava- 
gant prices for admission that it takes a 
very large building to accommodate them. 


Hence the size of the Solis. 


The Parks and Gardens 
The Uruguayan is the product of the free 
and open life of his great, rolling plains, 


ind when he settles down to city life he 
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Montevideo is struck with the beauty and 
variety of its floral display. The Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Zahm, in his “Through South Amer- 
ica’s Southland,” says: 


‘But the gardens! And the flowers! Never 
have I seen in any part of the world such mar- 
velous exhibitions of flowering plants and 
shrubs, native and exotic, as are found about 
the homes and quintas of the Montevideans 
With backgrounds of palm, orange, myrtle, 
magnolia, bamboo, mimosa, alternating with 
the native paraiso and ombu trees and the 
\ustralian eucalyptus, one finds beds of pan 
sies, carnations, marguerites and lilies, to- 
gether with hedges of lilac and guelderrose 
and cineraria, while walls and houses are cov 


A GARDEN OF ROSES IN THE PRADO, MONTEVIDEO 


must needs have light and air and space 
to move about in. So Montevideo is sup- 
plied with good, wide streets, about three 
hundred of them, and along their sides are 
planted rows of fine shade trees. At inter- 
vals there are large open squares, laid out 
in gardens filled with exquisite flowers. An 
ardent love of the beautiful in nature is a 
characteristic of the people, and in nothing 
does it find greater ¢ xpression than in their 
passion for flowers he parks, public 
squares and private gardens are filled with 
them, and Montevideo is often called “The 


City of Roses.” Every traveler who visits 


ered with multi-colored draperies of wistaria, 
honeysuckle, Bougainvillea and numerous other 
creepers of every form and hue. 

“It is, however, in their roses that the Mon- 
tevideans take their greatest pride. ‘They are 
found everywhere, in private gardens and in 
public parks, in clumps and hedges, trained to 
trellises and columns, or falling in showers 
over walls and railings. But nowhere are they 
seen to such advantage as in the Parque Ur- 
bano and in the Paseo del Prado—those ex- 
quisite pleasure grounds of the national capital. 
Here there are no less than 800 varieties of 
roses collected from every clime. The rose 
bushes themselves number many thousands.” 

One of the principal conditions which af- 


fect this floral profusion and make it pos- 
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sible is the wonderful climate of the coun- 
trv. The mean temperature of Monte- 
video’s winter is about 52° F.; of its spring, 
64° F.; its summer, 71° F.; and its autumn, 
61° F. The average of fair, sunshiny days 
is about 225 per year. 


The Beaches 

Largely because of this salubrious cli- 
mate, and also because of the naturally fine 
facilities for sea bathing, Montevideo has 
become the most popular summer resort in 
South America. Of the fine bathing 
beaches, Pocitos is perhaps the most fash- 
ionable and exclusive. It is located about 
three miles from the center of the city and 
can be reached in twenty minutes by two 
different lines of street railways. Along the 
streets leading to it and at the resort itself 
are to be found hundreds of picturesque 
villas and artistic summer homes set in gar- 
dens of gorgeous flowers and green shrub- 
bery, occupied by wealthy families from 
various sections of the country, from Bue- 
nos Aires, and even from the southern por- 
tions of Brazil. Running along back of the 
beach is a raised, well-paved esplanade, 
which extends about three-fourths of the 
way around the bay and corresponds to the 
celebrated “Board Walk” of Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

The Playa Ramirez is about a mile closer 
to the heart of the city than is Pocitos, and 
is perhaps the most popular and democratic 
of all of Montevideo’s resorts. Besides the 
exceptionally fine beach and its bathing fa- 
cilities, Ramirez has as a background for 
its setting the picturesque and well-kept 
Parque Urbano. Here are groves of fine 
trees, gardens filled with exquisite flowers 
and shrubs, and an aartificial lake large 
enough to accommodate a number of motor 
boats, gondolas, canoes, etc. The beach 
and park together offer a splendid play- 
ground for adults as well as children, and 
the management of the resort provides 
many forms of healthy and innocent amuse- 
ments for its patrons. 


The Administration of the City 
Departments 
Montevideo’s remarkable progress in re- 
cent years has been largely due to the in- 
telligent and efficient manner in which its 
municipal government has been conducted. 
At its head is the intendente, or mayor, who 
is appointed by the National Government. 
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while the members of the municipal council, 
the legislative body, are elected by the 
qualified voters of the municipality, which 
is divided into districts or wards. The work 
of the municipal government is divided 
among a number of departments and is con- 
ducted much like that of the larger cities 
of the United States. 

Especially efficient is the department of 
public health, which is provided with many 
modern facilities and devices to prevent th« 
spread of disease and to care for the sani 
tary welfare of the citizens. The city has 
numerous well-equipped hospitals, some de 
voted to contagious and infectious diseases 
that might become epidemic, others for o1 
dinary diseases, while special sanitariums 
are provided for consumptives and a special 
hospital for syphilitics. 

The location of the city is such that its 
drainage facilities are unusually good. The 
peninsula on which it is built is shaped 
something like the back of a whale and is 
almost a solid bank of gneiss overlaid with 
a comparatively thin stratum of soil. The 
city’s center is about 40 fect above sea level, 
and the ground slopes gradually on both 
sides, so there is a natural drainage that 
materially aids the artificial system. With 
its ideal climate and splendid location sup 
plemented with modern comforts and con- 
veniences, Montevideo has become a nearly 
ideal health resort. 

As an instance showing the care and fore- 
thought of the Uruguayan Government in 
preserving the openness and attractive fea- 
tures of the streets of its cities and the 
roadways of the country, may be cited the 
law which went into effect in 1916 provid- 
ing that all buildings on public streets out- 
side of the radius of the city of Monte- 
video and other urban centers of Uruguay 
must be constructed at least 32.8 feet from 
the boundary line of the property. Within 
the city limits the free space must be at 
least 13.12 feet. These distances, respec 
tively, are to be measured from the front 
boundary line of the land to the most sal 
ient part of the building, and the space be- 
tween must not be occupied by steps, balus 
trade or ornaments. The law also makes 
obligatory the construction of fences on 


property in Montevideo, even if lots are 
vacant, when pavement has been laid. The 
fences must be of artistic iron grating, 
wood or other suitable material and they 
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must be of the height required by previous 
regulations. 

Montevideo believes in having plenty of 
light. It was one of the first of South 
\merican cities to install an adequate elec- 
tric light plant. The streets are always 
well-lighted, but to see them at their best 
one must be there during the carnival sea- 
son, When the main thorofares and all pub- 
lic buildings are ablaze with thousands of 
multicolored electric lights. As an instance 
may be cited the carnival held in February, 
1914. During this week of festivity there 
were 139,703 extra incandescent globes and 
are lights used in this manner. The illu- 
minated area began at one of the public 
squares on the main avenue of the city, 
where there was a large mechanical set 
piece of a moving chariot from which fell 
showers of gokl poured from a horn of 
plenty. This figure was 50 feet high by 40 
wide, and contained about 12,000 lights. 
he main street was decorated for fifteen 
blocks with festoons of lights of different 
colors reaching from side to side. There 
were eight festoons to each block, using a 
total of about 28,000 lights. In the main 
plaza there were about 30,000 lights ar- 
ranged in fancy scroll pattern, and in the 
Cathedral Plaza 60 are lights and 25,000 
incandescents were massed in pyramids 40 
feet from the ground. One portion of the 
main street, extending for two blocks, had 
14 varicolored butterflies reaching from side 
to side and using 5,000 lights. All of the 
theaters and public buildings were deco- 
rated, most of them being wired on the out- 
side so that the lines of the structures were 
traced in glittering points of light. The 
beach at Pocitos had tall pyramids of col- 
ored lights in which about 16,000 incan- 
descents were used. 


The Industries 

Uruguay is primarily a cattle and sheep 
country, and secondly an agricultural gar- 
den spot of the world. As a result, its 
manufacturing enterprises are almost alto- 
gether related to one or the other of these 
industries, animal products in various forms 
taking the lead of all others. 

Over a hundred and sixty years ago some 
one happily stumbled on the idea that thou- 
sands of pounds of fresh beef usually wasted 
or fed to dogs could be preserved to the use 
of man in other sections of the world not so 
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well provided with cattle, and a “saladero” 
(a meat drying and salting establishment ) 
opened the way for an enormous industry 
The jerked beef which enters into the daily 
rations of many thousands of families in 
Brazil, Cuba and various other tropical 
countries, and furnishes the meat supply for 
many of the troops now engaged on the 
battle fields of Europe, comes chiefly from 
these great “saladeros” of Uruguay, thir- 
teen or fourteen of which are located in the 
department of Montevideo. One of the 
interesting sights of the city is to be found 
in some of these establishments, where one 
may see acres upon acres of posts con- 
nected with wire upon which is hung the 
meat that is dried by the sun. This meat, 
besides being dried, is thoroly salted, and 
will keep for a long time under conditions 
which would spoil it if preserved in any 
other manner. Three large modern packing 
houses, called “frigorificos” in the Spanish- 
speaking countries, are located in Monte- 
video. 

Other industries growing out of the cattle 
business are dairies, creameries and tan- 
neries. The spinning and weaving industry 
is represented in Montevideo by several 
large woolen mills, well-equipped and pros- 
perous. Among other manufacturing plants 
may be mentioned a rice mill, factories 
for leather, canning, chocolate and candy, 
matches, butter and cheese, boots and shoes, 
tobacco, soap and furniture; also brass and 
iron foundries, sawmills, and one of the 
largest cement plants in South America. 


The Educational System 

Preéminent among Uruguay's efficient in- 
stitutions is its fine educational system. 
According to the statistics of 1911 there 
were I,0I1 primary public schools in the 
country. Primary and graded schools to- 
gether numbered 1,310, the number of pu- 
pils attending being 137,000. The popula- 
tion at that time was 1,094,688, so that there 
was one public school for every 843 inhab- 
itants. Many new schools have been added 
to the number since this census was taken, 
but exact figures are not available. 

As to higher education, what may be 
termed the capstone of the entire educa- 
tional structure of the country is the cele- 
brated University of Montevideo, founded 
in 1849. This institution has a number of 
departments, each under a special faculty. 
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Among these are, in addition to the strictly 
scientific and literary course which leads to 
the degree of bachelor of science and let- 
ters, the departments of law and sociology, 
medicine, pharmacy, mathematics, com- 
merce, veterinary science and agronomy. 
Each of these departments is provided with 
special facilities, such as libraries, museums, 
laboratories, etc. 

It is, perhaps, largely due to the advanced 
educational methods of the republic that 
the government of Uruguay has for the last 
fifteen or twenty years been among the most 


progressive in the world. Uruguay does 
not wait for some other country to try out 
a new idea in government; it tries the ex 
periment itself, and if the innovation proves 
to be good it is retained. Among the legis- 
lative measures which have been adopted in 
the last two years are the following: a law 
providing for government control of the 
telegraph, telephone and postal services: a 
law providing an eight-hour day for work- 
ingmen; a workmen’s compensation law: 
the taxation of advertising, and a rigid 
bank-inspection law. 


A City Managers’ Year-Book 


To THE Epitor or THE AMERICAN City: 

Plans for the publishing of a City Man- 
agers’ Year-book by the City Managers’ As- 
sociation are well under way. This year- 
book will replace the annual convention pro- 
ceedings heretofore published. It will con- 
tain the proceedings of the fourth annual 
convention of the Association, held in De- 
troit last November, but in addition will 
contain “achievement reports” from all over 
the country and will be illustrated by 
charts and portraits of city managers 

The chief object in broadening out is to 
give fair representation to those city man- 
agers so situated as to be unable to attend 


the annual conventions, and to furnish the 
public with concrete information from a faf 
greater number of city-manager cities than 
was possible under the old plan. 
Information as to new cities adopting the 
manager plan and changes in the personnel 
of the managers, will be verv welcome. 
Mailing lists are being revised and com- 
munications should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Association \ nominal 
charge of 25 cents per copy, as heretofore, 
will be made to cover cost of publication. 
Beaufort, S. C. H. G. Oris, 


Secretary-Treasurer, City Managers’ Association 
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War Gardens as City Assets 


Home Vegetable Plots Add to the Wealth and Attractiveness of the Community 


By Charles Lathrop Pack 


President, National War Garden Commission 


lis far more true than most of us realize with weeds and rank grass, will be trans 
| that the city beautiful is also likely to formed into spots of growing, green beauty. 
he the city prosperous, the city pro In the third place,there will be an important 
gressive, the city commercially worth while. addition to the vitally needed food supplies 
lo every city in the country there is now of the nation. 
offered the opportunity to combine a busi- 


ness asset and a beautification scheme with Increasing the Food Supplies 

patriotic service. This opportunity, which Let us take these up in reverse order, for 
now in reality becomes a duty, is found-in no one will deny that, in spite of the bene- 
“war gardens.” The cultivating of home fits which may accrue to the individual city 
gardens by hundreds and thousands in every from war gardening, the needs of the 
city thruout the United States will consti nation are of paramount consideration. It 
tute a source of wealth to the community _ is just as much of a crime against humanity 
which will mean an appreciable increase in for “slacker land” to exist in the United 
its total resources. At the same time, mul States as for army slackers to escape thru 


titudes of back yards and vacant lots which — lack of detection from giving their services 
have been either plain and unadorned or to their country. As nearly as possible, 
veritable eyesores to the neighborhood, every available foot of land should be put 


A PRIZE-WINNING WINDOW DISPLAY BY A SALT LAKE CITY FIRM, WHICH SHOWS THE 
NEED OF THE CONSERVATION MESSAGE CARRIED BY THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION 

It is urged that such displays be made by all real estate dealers, in a nation-wide campaign to buy and plant 

land 
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WAK GARDEN AT A PRIVATE 
The attractiveness of the scene is not lessened by the realization that the vegetables have taken the place 
of a beautiful lawn and flowers 


to work for democracy. The farmers, of 
course, are doing their share; but on ac 
count of the shortage of labor they will not 
find it possible to till all the soil which 
should be producing crops. So it becomes 
the duty of every city and town to help feed 
itself and at the same time feed the soldiers 
and the people of the entire nation and of 
our allies. 

The help which can be given toward solv- 
ing the essential food production problem 
thru home gardens cultivated by city 
“soldiers of the soil” is tremendous. The 
aggregate of food which can be raised on a 
million or five million tiny home garden 
plots will have a wonderful effect on the 
final result. Last year, thru the encourage- 
ment given to the movement by the Na- 
tional War Garden Commission and other 
organizations, something like 3,000,000 war 
gardens were planted, ranging in size from 
little patches of ground 20 by 30 feet to 
those covering an acre or more. The value 


.of the product grown, as estimated from 


reports to the Commission, amounted to 
more than $300,000,000. This was surely 
worth while; and every small amateur gar 
dener can feel that he had his share in the 
great work. As a result of the food pro- 
duction campaign and the conservation 
drive which followed it, more than 450,000,- 


RESIDENCE IN NEW HAVEN 


000 jars of preserved vegetables and fruits 
were stowed away on home shelves for win 
ter use. This year it is the hope of the 
Commission that the number of gardens will 
be doubled at least, and that the value of 
the product will round out a billion dollars 
If this can be done—and it should be done 
there will be little doubt about the ability 
of the United States to provide itself and 
its allies with sufficient food. From its 
Washington headquarters last year the 
Commission distributed more than 2,000,000 
of its garden primers giving all the infor- 
mation needed by anyone who desired to 
shoulder a hoe and get out into the trenches 
of the back yard. 


War Gardens as City Beautifiers 


In these days it does not take much 
stretch of the imagination to see beauty in 
a bed of crisp, green lettuce or in a row ot 
onion tops and beets, which rivals even the 
charm of a garden of rare flowers. To-day 
a back yard filled with ripening beans and 
tomato vines is handsomer than one filled 
with roses. The ordinary back yard, as a 
rule, is bare of flowers, these being reserved 
for the show place in front of the house, 
and so a vegetable garden in the space at 
the rear is highly to be commended as an 
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attraction to the place \nyone renting or 
buying a place which could display a healthy 
and prosperous-looking garden would prob 
ably be put into a happy frame of mind by 
the sight of this growing food and be will- 
ing to pay more than otherwise. 

\s to the vacant lots which straggle and 
scramble all along many city streets, with 
unsightly forming the 
hackground for ashes, tin cans and dirty 
papers, it requires nothing more than the 
mere statement of fact to convince anyone 
that the sooner these “sore spots” are sup- 
planted by something better and more use- 
ful, the more advantageous in many ways 
will it be for the entire neighborhood and 
community. It is hard to realize sometimes, 
until an actual enumeration is made of such 


briars and weeds 


vacant spaces, how many acres of land they 
contain. There is scarcely a city of any 
size in the country which is not thus bur- 
dened with a total of hundreds of acres of 
With little effort these 
piles of rubbish and breeders of disease can 
be turned into rich gardens which will bring 
forth abundant harvests of food to help 
feed the city and the nation. The Commis- 
sion on Beautifying the City of Norfolk, 
Va., where there were between 1,200 and 
vacant lot gardens last year, an- 
nounces that it is preparing to quadruple 
the work this year, thus helping to add to 
the attractiveness of the city, as well as in- 
Last year the va- 
f Norfolk produced about 
$70,000 worth of vegetables and other food- 
stuffs. 

Certain sections of the country and cer 
tain cities have delighted in the title which 
has been applied to them of “Garden State,” 
or “Garden City.” It 
should be the aim of every city and town 
in the United States to deserve this honor 


idle, useless land. 


1,500 


creasing the food supply. 
cant lot gardens « 


“Garden County” 


able title The more it can be bestowed 
upon, the better pleased should be each 
place which receives it. For its value will 


grow, not in proportion to the rarity, but 
according to the number of times 
granted. “This city has fed itself” is a 
slogan which should be back of every gar- 
den campaign in every city and town in the 
United States. 


Local Material Benefits 


In many other ways will the city which 
is filled from end to end with war gardens 


it is 
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he benefited. Aside from the national and 
spiritual blessings which come from pa- 
triotic duty well performed, and in addition 
to the enjoyment and content which the 
citizens will feel in a beautified community, 
there will be numerous material advantages. 
Denver figured that it raised more than 
$2,000,000 worth of vegetables and other 
food products in its war gardens last year. 
This is a sum of money which is worth 
keeping at home. The state of West Vir- 
ginia, it was estimated, has sent $7,000,000 
out of its borders annually for food. Altho 
it is not naturally an agricultural region, 
J. W. Stewart, State Commissioner of Agri 
culture, decided that a considerable portion 
of this large sum could be kept in the state; 
and so, long before last.winter’s snow was 
off the ground, he set about organizing the 
Patriotic Garden League. Thru systematic 
canvass and education of the people in 
every community of West Virginia it was 
believed that many thousands of city, town 
and village dwellers could be shown the 
value and the importance of home garden 
ing, both as a benefit to themselves and the 
state. 

Business men everywhere can throw 
trade their own way by encouraging their 
fellow-townsmen to plant gardens. Fhe 
money which is saved will go into houses 
and lots, into automobiles, into books, into 
furniture, into pianos, into clothing, into 
everything, in fact, that modern man needs 
for his comfort and happiness. Banks will 
have larger individual balances if more of 
their customers’ money stays in the city, 
instead of being scattered far and wide for 
food which can he grown just as readily 
and far cheaper at home. 

Large industrial concerns will gain from 
encouraging their employes to start war 
gardens; in fact, such companies should fur- 
nish part of the initiative and part of the 
funds, if necessary, to get the enterprise 
started. A number of large manufactur 
ing plants did this successfully last year and 
have prepared to do so again this year. The 
representative of one of these companies— 
Foster, Merriam & Co., of Meriden, Conn.— 
sums up well the advantages gained when 
he says: “Besides the material gain, the 
garden work promoted a fine spirit of de- 
mocracy and fellowship among the men. 
The president of the company and each one 
connected with it down to the humblest em- 
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TRACTOR PLOWING THE WAR GARDEN OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY AT 
SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 


ploye had a plot, and officers and employes, dens, and allowed the men to pay for them 
working together as they did, found mutual on the installment plan. 

interests and fellowship therein.” This Much of the social unrest which exists in 
company, as did many others, bought the many industrial communities will be allayed 
seed and fertilizer required to start the gar- when the workers come to feel that they 


A SECTION OF THE WAR GARDENS MAINTAINED BY THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW COM 
PANY, AT SOUTH BEND, IND 
Planted according to the instructions in the garden primers sent out by the National War Garden Commission 
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have some real part in the community life 
and activity; that their welfare is closely 
linked up, even if only in a small way, with 
that of those about them, and that they are 
of benefit to others at the same time that 
they are being benefited. Nothing will give 
this feeling of community interest more 
quickly and more assuredly than working in 
the ground together. 

As an example of what a city public 
utility can do to help along the war garden 
work, and of the benefit which comes to the 
city as a result, the action of the Denver 
Union Water Company furnishes a fine illus- 
tration. Last vear this company offered free 
water licenses to everybody in the city who 
would convert lots into gardens. As a re 
sult of this generous offer, there were issued 
4,621 permits, in addition to 30,122 paid 
water licenses issued in the regular way 
lhe company established a vegetable garden 
department, with Prof. P. L. Clarke, of the 


Berkeley School, in charge, and also en 


vaged a domestic science expert to ive 
demonstrations and lectures on canning 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 women attended. 
Garden exhibits were held under the aus- 
pices of the Denver Mothers’ Congress and 
by various schools It was estimated that 
about two-thirds of the people who had p vil 
water licenses raised vegetables in their 
back yards and that there were fully 5,000 
dry-land gardens, so that altogether there 
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were 30,000 gardens cultivated thruout the 
city. The food raised was figured as worth 
more than $2,000,000. Many acres of va- 
cant city land were still left to weeds. 
enterprising real estate firms have found 
the home-garden movement an excellent 
opportunity to encourage the purchase of 
home and garden tracts by people who were 
eager to call the land which they were culti 
vating their own. Numerous business con- 
cerns thruout the country made the food 
production campaign, and the conservation 
movement which accompanied it, the occa- 
sion for attractive window displays, and for 
calling the attention of passers-by to the 
value and the importance of helping to in- 
crease the food supply of the nation. 

Every city that helps itself in this way 
will have the added satisfaction of knowing 
that it has taken a vital part in winning 
the war. “Weight of food” is just as essen 
tial as “weight of metal” in crushing the 
enemy. Let every “war garden” add its 
bit to that weight. 


Epirorrat Nort rhe National War Garden Com 
mission will furnish single copies of ‘“‘War Vegetable 
Gardening” free to anyone upon request, and will send 
this 32-page illustrated book in limited quantities, fre« 
to any chamber of commerce or other organization 
whicl esires to distribute them, or to organize garden 
clubs In large quantities it will supply them at cost 
$15 t and vith the chamber of commerce or 
jusiness concern’s imprint upon them, if desired. ,IJn 
the same way the Commission will furnish, for use 
in connection with the conservation of garden pro 
ducts, either of the following pamphlets: “Home Can 


ning for Vegetables and Fruits’ and “Home Drying 
for Vegetables and Fruits.” 


Conserve Ammonia by Using Natural Ice 


One of the best opportunities of conserv- 
ing ammonia is made available by the sub- 
stitution of natural ice for the manufac- 
tured product. This substitution is being 
provided for thruout the country, and it is 
expected that a very large percentage of 
the ice used next summer will be ice that 
the Food Administration is encouraging 
people to harvest now from rivers and 
ponds wherever possible. 


\ serious obstruction in the way of this 


splendid opportunity of providing an urg 
ently needed chemical for our army and 
navy is caused by the fact that several large 
cities have restrictions against the use of 
natural ice. It is obvious that municipalities 
should not permit the use of polluted ice 
Chere is much misapprehension and preju 


dice concerning the use of natural ice that 


careful consideration and study will dispel. 
lo any Boards of Health, etc., interested in 
this subject, the Food Administration will be 
glad to send any of the following booklets, 
published by the Natural Ice Association 
of America, 18 East Forty-first Street, New 
York ¢ ity: 


Status of Scientific Opinion of the Purity of 
Natural Ice 

[he Effect of Handling and Storage on the Safety 
ind Purity of Ice 

Non-Relation of Natural Ice to Typhoid Fever and 
l)ysentery 

rhe Purity of Natural Ice 

The Bacteriology of Ice 

Ihe Sanitary-Chemical and Bacteriological Exami 
nation of Natural Ice 

Melted Natural Ice Compared with Bottled Spring 
Water for Drinking 

The Study of the Purity of Natural Ice from Pol- 
luted Water 

Melte Natural Ice vs. Rottled Spring or Distilled 


Bacteria in Natural Tce 

Natural Ice and the Public Healt! 

Factors of Sanitary Safety in a Natural Ice Supp! 
Water from Melted Natural Ice for Domestic Use 


An Efficient System of Garbage Collection 
and Disposal 
By Fred Goeringer 


Commissioner of Public Safety, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HE new garbage collection rules in 
Wilkes-Barre and the disposal of 
practically all garbage by feeding to 

swine under cleanly conditions and sur- 
roundings have very nearly solved the gar- 
bage disposal problem. The land adjacent 
to the piggery is so attractive that the pub- 
lic grounds are frequented by picnic parties 
out for a day of fresh air in the country. 
hus have we abolished the old alliance of 
pigs, garbage and offensive odors. 

Our whole system of garbage collection 
and disposal is maintained at a high stand 
ard of cleanliness and effectiveness. Gar- 
bage is collected twice each week from 


sary containers, which take time to empty 


and which are likely to be knocked over. 


Further provision is made by the Depart 
ment of Public Safety that all garbage shall 
be thoroly drained of its free moisture 
before being placed in the receptacle, and 
all garbage must be placed in proper con 
tainers. 

In order to facilitate collection and elimi 
nate as nearly as possible all delay, a set of 
“Rules Pertaining to the Collection of Gar 
bage in the City of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,” 
from which the following pertinent regu 
lations are quoted, were formulated and dis- 
tributed to householders: 


THE GARBAGE-COLLECTION WAGONS OWNED BY THE CONTRACTOR, WILKES-BARRE, PA 


every house in the city and daily from the 
larger establishments. The city requires 


COVERED AND KEPT 


RECEPTACLES T¢ 
IN INVENIENT PLACI 


Ct 


9. Each person aforesa [oceu ts 


that householders furnish their own garbage g house, ay nt 
cans or receptacles and that the cans shall reg Digs nae 
be of sufficient size and number to contain — shall cause such receptacles [as 
bo be kept covered at a times, 
all garbage which may accumulate between main, between the hours of 6 A. M. and 6 P. M 
and maintained in good repair at all times. to the garbage collector. No pers ace oF caus . 
to be placed in any garbage 
No container not of metal is permitted, and other than garbage [which is adequately define t 
second paragr 


all must be provided with handles to facili- 
tate removal from the premises for empty- 
ing. The size of receptacles is specified as 
not “having [a] capacity of less than 3 or 


the contractor 1 
nd must report the matter to the Su tendent of 
Public Safety 


CONDUCT OF EMPLOYES 


more than 10 gallons, nor [shall any person 10. Any employe using improper language, being 
less than 10 gallons.” In this way we pre wake, Hat once be disc 
yent the use of a great number of unneces- Do not argue with the ‘ Reme 
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a disagreeable rb Send all complaints to the 
Superintendent of Public Safety. 
CANS TO BE PROVIDED BY RESIDENTS 
11, It will be [the] duty.of every resident, house 
Ider, tenant, hotel-keeper, boarding-house keeper, re 


tail dealer and all other persons occupying dwellings 
within the city of Wilkes-Barre, under a proper ordi 
nance or ordinances enacted or to be enacted by the 
City Co il, to provide or cause to be provided and 
at 1 times keep ¢ se to be kept, or provided 
metallic cans for holding garbage; said receptacles or 
vessels to be perfectly water-tight and so key with a 
handle or handles on the outside, and provided with a 
tightly fitting cover, shal] not be removed except when 
ibsolutely necessary ame to be approved by the Su 


perintendent of Public Safety and the City Council 
\ll vessels or receptacles shall be placed in the rear 
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Do not keep your gate locked if you have a dog. 
Chain him. 

Collection of garbage is contracted for 
annually, the last contract calling for the 
payment of $18,500 by the city in semi- 
monthly instalments instead of by the load. 
The contractor uses closed sheet iron Stude- 
vaker wagons and carts for collection. The 
one-horse carts have a capacity of 11% cubic 
vards and the two-horse wagons carry 2 
cubic yards. The complete equipment, 


WELL-LIGHTED INTERIOR OF PIGGERY, SHOWING PENS 


of the house, outside the back door or in the base 
ments, areas or passageways, and never upon the 
street, alley, sidewalk or other public place, and shall be 
ot a capacity of not less than three nor more than 
ten gallons ll such vessels or receptacles shall be 
accessible to the collector when called for, and no 
person, except authorized, shall in any manner inter- 
fere with said vessels or receptacles, or the contents 
thereof. 


FAILURE OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO HAVE 
GARBAGE READY 

12. The contractor for collection shall be required 
to furnish to the Superintendent of the Department 
of Public Safety, immediate notice of the failure of 
any householder to have garbage ready for collection on 
the day set for such collection, or the placing by the 
householder in the garbage receptacle anything but 
garbage, which the collector is not obliged to collect 


which includes the motor truck, is shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations. 

The horse-drawn carts and wagons are 
used in the house-to-house collection and 
deliver the garbage to the central depot, 
where it is carefully sorted and washed. 
Refuse separated at this loading station is 
disposed of by burying unless it has some 
fertilizing value, in which case it is sold to 
dealers in fertilizers. All wagons, carts and 
cans used in collection are washed by a 
high-pressure stream of water each day. 


— 
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EXTERIOR OF PIGGERY, WILKES-BARRE, PA., SHOWING FACILITIES FOR VENTILATION 


\ single Mack motor truck hauls the se- 
lected garbage in cans to the contractor's 
piggery, located in a pine grove about three 
miles from the city. The truck makes from 
five to eight trips daily, hauling about 25 
tons of garbage. The cans carried on the 
truck are of 12 gallons capacity and have 
tight-fitting covers. By using these, the 
garbage is more readily handled, both at the 
loading station and the piggery, and less 
garbage is dropped on the ground to de- 
compose and cause odors. 

The farm where the piggery is located 
contains 132 acres; a part of this land is 
seeded with corn, which is fed to the pigs 
for six weeks before they are marketed. 
The main piggery building measures 32 by 
120 feet and will accommodate about 500 
pigs. At present there are about 470 on the 
farm. As may be seen in both interior and 
exterior views of the piggery, there is am- 


ple ventilation. The building is thoroly 
washed out twice each day and disinfected 
with a coal tar product mixed with water 

To guard against hog cholera, the pigs 
are inoculated with serum only, which pro- 
tects them for a period of from six to eight 
weeks. The pigs are given all the fresh 
water they want and are fed once a day 
both summer and winter. All refuse from 
the building is buried to prevent nuisance. 

The piggery floor is concrete, and at the 
rear of each pen is a plank platform, which 
gives the pigs a dry bed. In winter, straw 
is used for bedding on the planks. The 
steam boiler, located at one end of the build- 
ing and used for sterilizing the garbage be- 
fore it is fed to the hogs, keeps the entire 
building sufficiently warm in cold weather. 

There are sixteen storm buildings, each 
16 feet square, constructed as shelters for 
the pigs during stormy weather. 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


Fepruary 4-7,—Sr. Louis, Mo. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
convention. The exhibits this year will be confined 
to a display in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
in which the sessions will be held. Secretary, 
E. L. Powers, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


Fesruary 14-15.—Trenton, N. J 
Annual Conference of State and Local Boards 
of Health in New Jersey. Address, Jacob C. 
Price, M.D., director New Jersey State Depart 
ment of Health, Trenton, N. J. 


Fesrvary 15.—Trenrton, N. J. 
New Jersey Sewage Works Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Frederick T. Parker, 
Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Feprvary 18-21. Toronto, Ont. 

Annual Conference on Road Construction for 
County and Township Road Superintendents and 
Engineers in Ontario. Held under the auspices of 
the Ontario Department of Public Highways. Ad- 


dress W. A. McLean, Deputy Minister, Depart 
ment of Public Highways, Toronto, Ont 
Feervary 21-23.—Wasuincrton, D. 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 


Education, Annual meeting. Secretary, Alvin E 
Dodd, 140 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City 


Fepruary 25-Marcn 2 Atcantic City, N. J 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association of the United States. Sec 
retary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts Ave 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
10-12.—-Curcaco, It, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 


America. Annual meeting General Secretary, 
Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washington, 


May 13-17.—Srt. Louis, Mo. 
American Water Works Association Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 


te 


Items of Municipal Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


Regulating Golf Courses 


An ordinance of the village of Forest 
Park, a suburb of Chicago, purporting to 
impose an annual license fee of $750 against 
golf courses conducted within the village 
limits, has been annulled by the Illinois 
Supreme Court as involving an excess of 
the village’s legislative powers. (Condon 
vs. \V illage of Forest Park, 115 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 825.) 

lhe decision re¢ cognizes the full power of 
the Legislature to control, directly or thru 
municipalities, matters affecting the public 
health and comfort, but holds that the gam« 
of golf is in itself a harmless recreation 
which does not call for police supervision 
or regulation; and that, even if police regu- 
lation were fairly required, imposition of 
a $750 fee would be unreasonably dis- 
proportionate to any necessary municipal 
expense to be incurred in regulating a sin- 
gle golf course. It is further decided that 
a golf course is not to be regarded as com- 
ing within charter authority given the vil- 
lage to license keepers of “exhibitions, 
shows and amusements.” 


+ + 


Control Over Municipal Corporations 

Treating sanitary districts and cities as 
being mere agencies of the state, with am- 
ple power vested in the State Legislature to 
shift public activities from one class to the 
other, the Supreme Court of Illinois decided 
the other day, in the case of Rylands Vs. 
Clark, 115 Northeastern Reporter, 829, that 
a taxpayer in the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago was not entitled to enjoin the board 
of trustees of the district from expending 
funds in erecting bridges across the main 
channel of the district in the city of Chi- 
cago, on the ground of invalidity of an act 
of the State Legislature providing for sub- 
sequent conveyance of the bridges to the 
city, free of cost. The court said: 


“Appellant [the complaining taxpayer] has no vested 


rights in the property of the Sanitary District or to 
have sucl cor ration continue in existenc Se. The law 


is well settled that ipal corporations are purely 


creatures of the | e will and subject to its con 
trol, and may be created or annulled at the pleasure 
of the body creating them, and their property turned 
over to some other municipal corporation, and their 


powers and duties conferred upon such other body.” 


Incinerator Plants as Nuisance 

Where the occupancy of real estate in a 
city is rendered less desirable because oi 
offensive odors emitted from an incinerator 
plant operated near-by by the municipality, 
the owner of such real estate has a valid 
claim for damages against the city. If ‘he 
conditions complained of are of a perma 
nent character, there must be a single and 
final award of damages based on deprecia- 
tion in the value of the property of the 
plaintiff, but if the conditions are of a tem- 
porary character only, being produced by 
some negligent or improper manner in 
which the plant is operated, there may be 
successive actions on account of continuing 
injury to the usable value of the property 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Keene vs. City of Huntington, 92 South- 
eastern Reporter, 119.) 

+ + 

Steeple Bells as Nuisances 

One residing in the neighborhood of a 
church in which a clock strikes the hours 
in a loud and harsh manner, interfering 
with conversation and awaking the slumber- 
ing, may restrain continuation of the prac- 
tice as amounting to a nuisance. But one 
who moves into a neighborhood near a 
church, the bell of which has been rung for 
years to summon people to Sunday services, 
is not entitled to enjoin ringing for that 
purpose. (New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
Terhune vs. Trustees of Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Matawan, 100 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 342.) 

+ 


Validity of Occupation License Tax 
The statutes of Virginia having treated 
general building contractors as a class sub- 
ject to imposition of a single license tax, it 
was beyond the power of the city of Nor- 
folk to adopt an ordinance under which they 
would be required to pay separate taxes on 
brick masonry work, plastering, roofing and 
sheet metal work, cememt.and concrete con- 
struction, painting and decorating, and 
stone work. (Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, City of Norfolk vs. Griffin 
Brothers, 9 Southeastern Reporter, 640. ) 
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From the accompanying contrasting views of back yards the vast in ‘ 


over board fencing is apparent Aside from the neater and more neigl 
it has the decided advantages of fireproof qu es space, unobstructed sunlig 1 

: sanitation, resulting in improved natural conditions f tior flowers 1 g 1 
attraction as a children’s playground. In these days « acant lot and back rd ¢ Q 

fenced back yard is at a distinct disadvantage 1 pur ses as 
yard, which gets the full play of the sun and wind It has been further proved that t 
wire fencing in back yards increases the rental value of the property and attracts ette Ss 


Photographs by courtesy of Cyclone Fence Company 
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Municipal Departments Rely Upon Motor 
Apparatus for Efficient Service 


STATION 


\P TONDO, MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


NILIARY 


HOS! 


CAR, 


MOUNTED ON 


ect of 2 inch hose 


STUDEBAKER CHASSIS, WITH GOODRICH PNEU 
MATIC TIRES, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


ind 100 feet 


of 


$-inch hose: also Babeock extinguishers 
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FEDERAL TRUCK OPERATED BY THE TELEGRAPH CORPS OF TIII 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Equipped with a power-driven wing for pulling cable thr a 


Courtesy of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


STREET FLUSHING MACHINE USED BY THE STREET CLEANING DEPARTMI 
NEW YORK CITY 


j Weight 15 tons when fitted; the flushers, at the f t ar siele 


| 
; 
yo 
- 
s of the machine, are operated by the driver 
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Modern Lighting Methods 


THE OLD WAY 


Two sets of poles. 


Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 
Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 
line. 

Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 
in alignment. 


THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket 
and base transforms the ordinary plain 
trolley pole into a handsome lighting 
standard. 

““White Way” is obtained at less than 
one-half the cost of a separate installa- 
tion. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 


The Americanization Movement 
in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The problem of 
\mercanizing the foreigner has received 
considerable attention in Rochester, and the 
work is proceeding in a very satisfactory 
manner. It was undertaken by the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce at the sugges- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, also at the sug- 
gestion of Charles E. Finch, director of 
Immigrant Education for the local Board 
of Education. The educational authorities 
in Rochester felt that it was very neces- 
sary to have the cooperation of local busi- 
ness interests in strengthening the efforts 
which had been made in a limited way to 
\mericanize the foreign-born population of 
the city. The Chamber of Commerce there- 
fore got behind the movement in a system- 
atic and energetic manner thru its Ameri- 
canization Committee, which held its first 
meeting in January, 1916. 

Public meetings in the interest of Ameri- 
canization were held during 1916 and 1917 
Those held indoors were attended to the 
full capacity of the Convention Hall—that 
is, by approximately 4,000 persons; while 
those held outdoors—that is, the Indepen- 
<lence Day mass meetings in the Exposition 
Park—were attended by audiences of 4,000 
and 15,000 respectively. 

\ survey of the foreign-born workers in 
the industries was conducted and a co- 
operative committee was formed, represent- 
ing all the agencies that touch the life of 
the foreigner. As sub-committees of this 
cooperative committee (which is an auxil- 
iary of the Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee), factory Americanization committees 
were formed to work among their fellow 
employes. This made it possible to cover 
the field rapidly and effectively. At a meet- 
ing of the Americanization Codperative 
Committee, held in November, reports were 
received from the various factory commit- 
tees which indicate with what thoroness and 


letermination the Americanizing work 1s 


being done. The following are the most im- 
portant of the activities of the factory com- 


mittees, as stated in the reports: 


all toreign-s} 
have been listed according to |. 
these lists apportioned to members of the fac 
tory committee, each of whom will interview 
the individuals on his list and try to induc: 
them to learn our language, go to night school 
and become citizens. 

Meetings have been planned where all for 
eign-speaking employes will be addressed on 
\mericanization, urged to learn our language, 
go to night school and become citizens 

Meetings have been arranged in which for- 
eign-speaking employes are to be addressed in 
their own language. 

A census of foreign-born employes has been 
taken, and all pertinent information as to 
tionality, language, intention of becoming nat 
ralized, knowledge of English, etc., has been 
listed, so that the factory committee may know 
precisely what there is for it to accomplish 

Prizes have been offered by one firm, as fol- 
lows: for the person having the best attend 
ance at night school, $5; for all who attend 
over 80 per cent of the lessons in night school 
course, $1. 


lhe names « 


Stories have been run in house organs giv- 
ing reasons why aliens should be naturalized 
and learn our language 

Announcements of night school classes have 
been printed in programs of Italian social 
clubs 

Employes have been informed that those 
who speak English and are United States citi- 
zens will have preference in advancement and 
promotion, aliens always being equal 

Messages to foreign-born, urging them to 
learn our language, go to night school and be- 
come citizens, have been printed on pay en 
velopes. 

Posters have been placed on factory bulletin 
boards announcing night school classes 

Announcements of night school classes have 
been handed to foreign-speaking employes 

Intention papers (first papers) have been 
furnished by the committee, and employes have 
heen given assistance in filling them out 

An added incentive to learn the English 
language was given to the employes in one 
factory by organizing a social club among 
them, membership in which is open only to 
those who can write their own names and 
read the constitution of the club in English. 
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PROTECT YOUR SEWERS | 


BY INSTALLING 
THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR 


The New and Sanitary Method of Cleaning City Catch Basins 
CLEAN CATCH BASINS PROTECT SEWERS ; 


— | 


oF 
PUBLIC WorK 


| 


OTTERSON 
AUTO-EDUCTOR 


CLEANS CATCH BAS/NS iN FROM 
FOUR TO TWENTY MINUTES AT 
A SAVING OF AT LEAST F/FTY 

PER CENT /N COSTS 


ECONOMICAL EFFICIENT 
SANITARY AND PRACTICAL 


ACTOREO 


Ghe OTTERSON 
AUTO-EDUCTOR 


A MODERN METHOD FOR MOOERNW C/T/ES. 
COMPANY. : 


A SAFECGUARO TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 
AVERY C/TY USING THE AUTO E0UCTOR 
BIT FAIRBANKS BLDG 5 SAV/NG THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO. 
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ln another iactory, all employes who 
desire to take out their first papers meet 
in the factory's office at 11.30 every Fri- 
day morning, where they are helped to 
fill out the blanks. When that work has 
been completed, they are accompanied in a 
group to the Naturalization Court. The 
entire operation requires only half an hour, 
and the time consumed is charged to the 
factory, not to the employe 

Citizenship classes, from which pupils are 
properly graduated, are conducted in the 
public schools. The Chamber of Commerce 
sends to the employers a statement of the 
attendance of their employes at night 
school, and the employers follow this up by 
commending those who attended night 
school regularly and ascertaining the rea 
son for the poor attendance of others. 

rhe program for the present year has 
been greatly enlarged, and it is proposed to 
wage a city-wide campaign against illite- 
racy upon the foundation so successfully 
laid during the year 1917. 

ROLAND WOODWARD, 


Secretary, Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


Eprrorrat Nort Bulletins Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 18 
of the Immigration Committee of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States, of which Frank Trumbull 
is chairman (address 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City), contain valuable information regarding the 
activities of state and local organizations in’ war 
Americanization work. 


+ 


A Comprehensive War Council 


ProvipENCcE, R. I—In forming the War 
Council of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, an endeavor was made to have 
the composition such as to prevent the over- 
lapping and duplication of efforts which 
always result in waste of time, energy and 
money. It was desired, too, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce should not lay itself open 
to the accusation of trying to manage all 
the war business of the city and to get all 
the glory and credit. To that end, there- 
fore, the membership of the War Council 
was drawn from other organizations beside 
the Chamber of Commerce. For example, 
the president of the Rotary Club, who is 
not even a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the War Council. Members were 
also drawn from the Economic Club, the 
state fuel and food commissions, the Red 
Cross, the press, and other bodies. Al- 
ready the presence of representatives of 
these various organizations in counsel to- 
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gether has prevented much duplication of 
work, which would otherwise have been an 
annoyance to the entire community. 

The General Secretary of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce is the Secretary of 
the War Council, and he will be glad to an- 
swer any questions which may be addressed 
to him in regard to the operations of the 
War Council. 


CLARENCE A. COTTON 
General Secretary, Providence Chamber of Con 


merce. 
+ 


New Citizens Welcomed 


ScHenectapy, N. Y.—The Schenectad 
Board of Trade gave a strong impetus t 
the Americanization movement late last fall 
by holding a reception for the 146 alien 
who had passed examinations in the local 
naturalization court. These aliens were 


made American citizens and given their cer 
tificates of citizenship on that occasior 
an inspiring and impressive ceremor ( 
reception was held in the auditorium of the 
Schenectady high school. 

The following interesting program was 
presented, to which the high school orches- 
tra contributed the opening number This 
was followed by an invocation, “opening 
remarks,” a vocal solo, an address on citi 
zenship, and another selection by the or- 
chestra. The oath to the new citizens was 
next administered by the County Judge 
Then came the presentation of the cer- 
tificates of citizenship by the Naturalization 
Clerk, and the presentation of badges to the 
new citizens and their wives. The orches- 
tra then led the audience in the singing of 
“America.” The benediction was _pro- 
nounced by one of the local ministers. 

Many of the wives of these new citizens 
were present, and they received their share 
of attention, because they automatically be- 
came citizens at the same time as their hus- 
bands, by virtue of the right of suffrage 
given to the women of New York State at 
the recent election. 

Fach newly made citizen received the 
oath of citizenship standing, with his right 
hand raised, and repeated the oath in sec- 
tions as it was read to him by the County 
Tudge. A small flag and a picture of Presi- 
dent Wilson were also given to each one 
Flashlight pictures were taken of the gath- 
ering, which the federal authorities in 
Washington planned to use in spreading the 
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All four have done remarkable work’’ 
was said of crty-owned Packards. 


**After a thorough and careful in- 
vestigation of various makes of motor 
trucks, the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans purchased 


four Packards in 1915,”’ says Chief 


Engineer J. D. O'Reilly. 

‘The two three-tonners are used in 
repair and construction work on the 
riverfront. The four-tonners equipped 
with special bodies, handle cotton. 

“Stated simply, all four of these 
trucks have done remarkable work. 


‘Their low maintenance cost and 
dependable, efficient service have jus- 
tified the amount paid by the Board 
in excess of the prices at which other 
equipment was offered us.”’ 

More than ever before municipali- 
palities now have special need of the 
self-contained and economical hauling 
service which Packard trucks provide. 
Silent, chainless, seven right sizes. 
Write Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. Ask the man who owns one. 
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\mericanization spirit thruout the country. 
Everyone present appeared to recognize the 
patriotic significance of the event and mani- 
fested fine enthusiasm in the ceremony. 
The reception committee was composed 
of representatives of the Schenectady 
Women’s Federated Clubs, the Home De- 
fense Corps, the Woman's Suffrage organi- 
zation, and the Americanization Committee 
of the Schenectady Board of Trade 
H. W. RAYMOND, 


Secretary, Schenectady Board of Trade 
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from Memphis. The principal ones are the 
Jefferson Davis, the Memphis-Yazoo Delta, 
the Mussel Shoals, the Bankhead National, 
the Memphis-to-Bristol, the Evergreen 
lrails, the Ozark Trails, the Memphis-to- 
Shiloh Park, the Memphis-to-Louisville, 
and the Southern National. lwo large 
good-roads conventions have been held in 
Memphis during the last few months. An 
unusually strong desire for the early con- 
struction of permanent roads has been 


nanifested by the residents of this section, 


A STRETCH OF GOOD ROAD NEAR MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A Comprehensive Highway 
Development Program 

Mempuis, TeENN.—The Good Roads Com- 
mittees of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the West Tennessee League of Busi- 
ness Men's Clubs, and certain business 
inen’s clubs of North Mississippi have been 
tireless in their efforts to bring about the 
improvement of the highways in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The Bankhead National 
Highway Association, organized in Bir- 
mingham in October, 1916, with the assist- 
ance of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Memphis and Atlanta, has made rapid 
strides in the building of a military road 
from Atlanta to Memphis, thence to Little 
Rock and Fort Smith, Ark. The financial 
arrangements for the construction of this 
road from Atlanta to Memphis have already 
heen completed, and within the next few 
months the financing of the road from the 
Mississippi River to Fort Smith will be well 
under way. 

There are fourteen highways radiating 


as 1s proved by the numerous conventions 
and meetings in the interest of good roads 
that have been held thruout the territory. 
lhe formation of road improvement dis- 
tricts and the successfully carried out plans 
for raising money for the construction of 
main automobile highways, both by the is- 
suance of bonds and by increased taxation, 
are further evidences of the great interest 
shown. Tennessee has recently enacted a 
law which levies a one-mill direct tax upon 
the property owners, the income to be ap- 
plied exclusively to the construction of 
roads. By this means, money will be raised 
to meet the requirements of the Federal 
\id Law, and many applications will be 
made without delay for money from the 
National Government. These highway as- 
sociations will build the roads according to 
the specifications of the United States Agri 
‘ultural Department, and guaranties of 
maintenance will be furnished. 
Transcontinental touring has increased so 
ropidly within the last few vears that the 
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When There’s City Work 
To Do—GMC 


When there is city work to do, no mat- 
ter in what department-—-no matter what 
the character of the work may be—there 
is a GMC Truck that will fit. 


The work may be heavy or light, cumber- 
some or rapid—no matter—there is a 
GMC Truck with ruggedness or speed 
enough, as the case may be. 


In building trucks GMC engineers have 
built for practical service. The six sizes 
are practical sizes—each better fitted than 
any of the other models for the work. 


And every vital part is built with the ex- 
pectancy that it will be called on for more 
than its rated stamina. Every vital part 
is oversize and overstrong. 


THE RADIATOR 


Proper cooling means high- 
est engine efficiency. Many 
factors must be taken into ac- 
count. They are. 

Radiation surface — water 
and air cireulation—strength 
of materials—solidity of as- 
sembly and mounting. 

The GMC radiator is the 
continuous fin type, vertical 
brass tubes. Water is forced. 
A four-bladed fan forces air 
circulation. 


The GMC _ radiator is 


adapted to all climates and 
altitudes. 


Write to Truck Headquarters. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


New York B »ston 


Philadelphia PONTIAC, MICH. 


Chicago St. Loui 
San Francisco 


(308) 
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directors of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce have found it necessary to es- 
tablish a special bureau in their building to 
give information and assistance to motor- 
ists. The dining-room, club rooms, reading- 
room and bathrooms are thrown open to 
them, and every effort is made to make their 
stay in Memphis a pleasant one. 
HENRY HAYLEY, 
Chairman, Good Roads Committee, Memphis 


Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
A Successful Curb Market 


MippLtetown, N. Y.—The Market Com- 
mittee of the Middletown Chamber of Com- 
merce was responsible for the very success- 


ful curb market which was operated in Mid- 
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its operation to any commercial organiza 
tions that may be interested 


G. D. THELEEN 
Commissioner, Middletown Chamber of Comme 


+ + 
A Community Planting Bee 


St, CHARLEs, Mo.—The community spirit 


in St. Charles was aroused to its highest 
point when the Civic Bureau of the Chan 


ber of Commerce, on November 9, 1917 
carried out its plans for a community work 
day. 


St. Charles is the meeting point 
cross-continent highways, and at the point 
where these highways converge, just at the 
city limits, are located the city reservoirs 


and water tower. Surrounding these is 


THE CURB MARKET AT MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., ON ONE OF ITS BUSY DAYS 


dletown last year. As many as sixty-eight 
farmers—actual producers—had their wag- 
ons backed up to the curb at one time, and 
some of them came as far as twenty miles 
to Middletown with their produce. The 
market days were Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, and the market was run from 
June 1 to November 15. A photograph of 
the market accompanies this item. The 
prices charged have not been much lower 
than those charged at the retail stores, altho 
the existence of the curb market did cause 
the retail merchants to reduce their prices 
for fresh produce 25 per cent in some cases. 

The City Council of Middletown is con- 
sidering the appointment of a Market Com- 
missioner, who would take the responsibility 
of running the curb market off the hands of 
the Chamber. 

The Middletown Chamber of Commerce 
is well satisfied with the market, and will 
be glad to furnish information concerning 


Water Tower Hill Park, a tract of about 
ten acres—really a park in the making. 
Several days before November 9 the citi- 
zens gave to the St. Charles Chamber of 
Commerce lists of the flowers, trees and 
shrubs which they were willing to donate 
toward beautifying Water Tower Hill Park. 
The contributions were collected by truck 
owners, who volunteered for this service, 
during the afternoon of the day before 
they were to be planted. 

It had also been arranged that high school 
students should make an excursion over the 
country roads on the morning of community 
work day in search of wild roses, wild 
shrubs and anything else of beauty which 
could be planted in the park. So, promptly 
at seven o'clock in the morning, one hun- 
dred high school boys started out in groups 
of five, each group in charge of a citizen 
who was familiar with plants. By eight 
o'clock other volunteers, with their auto- 
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This 134-ton Federal owned by 
the Brooklyn Department of 
Parks is daily demonstrating 


Nineteen Thousand Seven Hundred Miles Ae 


Other Federals are du plic ating 


its performance throughout the 
with a Total Repair Expense of Only $68.33 country. : 


Here's more proof of Federal economy of operation 
in municipal service. 

This Federal, owned by the Brooklyn Department 
of Parks, has been in operation for one year, eleven 
months and in that period ran 19,700 miles with 
a total repair expense of only $68.33. 


This is a graphic illustration of the kind of service 
Federals are giving throughout the country. 


It is further proof of the rugged strength, the 
genuine durability, combined with economy of , 
operation that has created the big demand for 
Federal Motor Trucks among municipalities. 
‘Federal Traffic News”. is just what its name im- 
Federal Motor Truck Co. plies—it’s a meaty little publication that will show 4 
342 Federal Street Detroit. Mich. you what motor haulage is accomplishing in the 
transportation field. 


One to Five Ton Capacities 
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mobiles, had arrived at the various places 
where the boys were working and had be- 
gun hauling the shrubs to the park. 

In the meantime, three or four hundred 
men and women of St. Charles, and perhaps 
four or five hundred public and parochial 
school students, all volunteers, assembled at 
Water Tower Hill Park, where they un- 
dertook the work of planting the mound 
surrounding the reservoirs. The work was 
done according to the plan of a landscape 
architect, which was donated by the Stark 
Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Company 
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luberculosis Committee of the Civic 
League. The afternoon saw more workers 
at the park, with the most difficult part of 
the undertaking ahead of them. Those who 
had worked during the morning and had 
not planned to work during the afternoon 
were so interested that they called up their 
offices and informed their subordinates that 
they would be away for the remainder ot 
the day. 

Hundreds of machine loads of beautiful 
shrubs and flowers arrived at the park dur- 


ing the afternoon, and when five o'clock 


THE SCENE OF THE PLANTING BEE AT ST 


of Louisiana, Mo. That company also gave 
several hundred trees and shrubs. 

Besides the school children, the partici- 
pants included city officials, business men, 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
members of the Women’s Club, professional 
men, Lindenwood College students—in fact, 
the majority of the city’s population, who 
were busy digging and planting the entire 
forenoon. F. C. Becker, director of the 
Civic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was in charge of the work. By noon a lit- 
tle less than one-half of the plot Itad been 
planted, and the workers were still very 
enthusiastic. Promptly at twelve o’clock 
all the workers laid down their tools and 
ate the lunch which was served by the Anti- 


CHARLES, MO. THE CITIZENS ARE BEAUTI- 
FYING THE SLOPE OF THE RESERVOIR IN WATER TOWER HILL PARK 


came, weary backs straightened with a feel- 
of satisfaction that the planting had 


me 
been completed. The result of this work 
will not be seen until next spring, but the 
spirit engendered at that time has already 
made itself evident. 

The total cost of community work day 
was less than five dollars, whi includes 
every incidental expense which the Chan 
ber of Commerce of St. Charles had to beat 

HUGH H. MACE, 

Secretary-Manager, St. rles ( mber f 


merce 


+ + 


A Means of Preserving Man-Power 
Davenport, lowa.—In order to codperate 
with the government in its campaign for 
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MILWAUKEE 
LEAKING DEP’, 


Saves 35% for the City of Milwaukee 


N June, 1915, the City of Milwaukee ordered a Sterling-Kindlirg Motor Squeegee 

Street Washer. After keeping accurate cost data it was found that this outfit 
cleaned 1000 yards of asphalt pavement at a cost of only 16% cents —a saving of 
9 cents, or 35 per cent over horse-drawn equipment. Consequently this second 
Sterling-Kindling outfit was installed in April of this year. 


The Sterling-Kindling can easily be con- mechanism of the chassis means longer 
verted into a general utility truck. It is life and greater freedom from operating 
so designed that the tank can be quickly _ troubles. 

demourited and a dumping or stationary 


The Sterling-Kindling Motor Squeegee not 


only economizes but it also advertises a mu- 
The entirely enclosed and protected _nicipality as progressive in civic enterprise. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION SHOWING EQUIPMENT 
FURNISHED AND ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


STERLING MOTOR 
TRUCK COMPANY 


Builders of Motor Trucks Exclusively 
ae For Nine Years 


830 ROGERS ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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the elimination of waste and the preserva- 
tion of man-power, the retail merchants of 
Davenport adopted a system for use among 
their customers which became effective on 
November I, 1917. 

The retail grocery stores have adopted 
the slogan, “Order the goods to-day that 
you want to-morrow.” It is believed that 
if the grocers use this slogan with their 
customers, the people will learn to order 
their groceries in larger quantities and 
thereby eliminate the delivery of trifling 
purchases. 

The other retail merchants are using the 
slogan, “Goods purchased to-day will be 
delivered to-morrow.” It was thought that 
people ordering goods would not care to 
wait until the next day for the delivery, and 
would in most cases carry their packages 
home with them. The adoption of this plan 
also means that the merchants are able to 
cut down their deliveries to two a day. 
And people ordering goods sent by special 
delivery are required to pay for this ser- 
vice. 

IRVING C, NORWOOD, 
Secretary, Greater Davenport Committee. 


¢ 


Proportional Representation in 
Chamber of Commerce Election 


BETHLEHEM, Pa,—Proportional repre- 
sentation as a method of election invaded a 
new field when the recently organized 
Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce made use 
of the plan to elect the fifteen members 
of its Board of Directors on December 19 
last. By this plan every group, comprising 
one-fifteenth or more of the membership, 
is enabled to secure representation on the 
Board about in proportion to its numbers 

Nominations were made by petition of 
five members of the organization. No mem 
her was permitted to nominate more than 
one person. \ltogether, fifty-eight were 
nominated. The instructions on the ballot 


were as follows: 


HOW TO VOTE 


1. Put the figure 1 opposite the name of your first 


If you want to express also second, third 
and other choices, do so by putting the figure 
opposite the name of your second choice, the figur 
opposite the name of your third choice, and so or 
You may express thus as many choices as you please 

This ballot will not be counted for your second 
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choice unl it f at it 
it will not be counts , e unless it is 
found it it cannot eip ¢ r r ir sec 
ond; etc. The mor xpress iret 
you are to make f t! 
cand 1 ites \ 1 fa 
\ 1 t t g 
than If s ba 
across once e ele irge 
f the ballot i get another f 
4. P i t Ex utiv Offices, City 
Realty | eat6P.M \ 
l 19 
i\ i 
6. ll be i Fle 
he eld at the ( SSC W 
it 8 P. M., to which « 


The adoption of this new method of vot 
ing aroused a great deal of interest in th 
organization and in the community at large, 
and the experime nt may be regarded as ex- 
tremely successful. Copies of the forms 
used for nomination petitions and election 


ballots may be obtained on application to the 


Chamber of Commerce at Bethlehem, Pa 
+ + 


The Honor Roll of Washington, Pa. 
WasuHincton, Pa.—The War Aid Com- 

mittee of the Washington Board of Trade 
is maintaining a roster of all the men who 
have gone to the service of the country 
from this city. The record is in the form 
of a card-index and gives information re 
garding the men that will prove to be valu 
able in the years to come, whether the men 
survive the war or not. The list is acces 
sible to any of the residents of the com- 
munity who wish to consult it, and it has 
even been of service to the War Depart 
ment, in supplying the address of a man for 
which the Department telegraphed recently 
The card, showing the character of the data 
which are being secured, follows 

Nan e 

Age 


Home address (street and number 
Regiment 


Date of mu stering 

Place of enlist it 
Branch f service 

Rank 


Names of nearest relat 
(State relationshiy 
Address of nearest 


relatives 


The newspapers are codperating with the 
Board of Trade in its efforts to secure this 
information by printing the card in full, 
and, in a statement accompanying it, asking 
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Dependable Hose 


Fire hose must be reliable. 

On it rests not only the safety of- 
property but the lives of your fire- 
men. 

Republic Fire Hose is always de- 
pendable. 

It is made by skilled workmen of 
the best of materials. 

There are several brands of Re- 
public Fire Hose. 

Each one is worthy of the Republic 
Quality trade-mark. 


Republic Fire Engine Suction’ Hose is 
light and flexible and will withstand 
the most severe pumping strain 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 
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those interested to fill out the blanks and to 
mail or deliver them to the War Aid Com- 
‘ittee of the Board of Trade or to the 
newspapel offices 

\s one of the features of the Washing 
ton Community Christmas observance, in 
which the Civic Bureau of the Board ot 
lrade took the initiative, as formerly, the 
Washington 


Christmas greetings of the 


Co Our Soldier Bop: 


OF course we know that pou ace thinking of home todap and pyc 
we tuznt to tell gow that the folks of pour old home town are like- 
We miss pou everpwhere we turn, but Save an 
are proud that pou have so bravely offered to help Uncle Sam he drew 
finish the big job he has shouldered of winning this war. 


wise thinking fondly of pou. 


flow don’t know how glad we should be to take pou bp the 
hand today and tell pou how much we home folks appreciate the 
We are trusting pou to so bear 
yourself in everp circumstance as to bring heuer to pourself, pour 


sacrifices pou are making Cor us. 


home, pour country and pour God. 


We shall back you everp minute with vur love and spmpathy 


and all that we have. 


Faithfully ours, 
December 25, 1917 


ommunity were sent to all the men and 
hoys on the roster. A reproduction of the 
the card of greetings accompanies this item. 

A message such as is contained in this 
Christmas greeting would be welcomed by 
our men in arms at any time, especially 
when sent by an organization with which 
the man had been identified before he went 
to war. It could be modified to suit the 
occasion, and would not fail to have a 
heartening effect. 

WARREN R. JACKSON 

Managing Secretary, Washington Board of Trade 


+ 


Committees Mobilized for War 
Service 

Pa.—Realizing that while 
the United States is at war it will more 
than ever need the cooperation of the com- 
mercial and civic organizations thruout the 
country, the Johnstown Chamber cast about 
for some means of awakening its committe¢ 


JoHNSTOWN, 


members to the real importance of their 
work. The plan that was finally evolved 
has resulted in developing more enthusiasm 
among the various committees than has 
ever before been apparent. 


AMERICAN 


Standing together lopally we map canfi-  },,. 
dently expect the final triumph of our righteous cause. 


Washington, Penna., Fotks 


A GREETING FROM THE WASHINGTON, PENN., 
rO THEIR MEN IN THE SERVICE 


The first Committee War Counci 
organization was called together 
evening dinner, held in the Merchants 
llotel, with only the Board of Directors, the 
committees and the executive statt present 
lhe Directors and the committees wer 
grouped, each at its own table. During the 
evening, reports of the year's act 
‘ ich committee were submitted, an 


line of contemplated act 

ties was presented in evet 
One ot the members 
Board of Directors 
address in whi 
attention to. the 
particular phases of thi 
Chamber's work 

which emphasis should 
placed in order to help the 
Liovernment most in times 
such as these The most 
important work he felt to 
that of a hearty and 
complete cooperation in the 
Liberty | oan, War Savings 
Stamp and-certificate cam- 
paigns and other govern- 
ment activities, and in the 
work and all 
He laid spe 
cial emphasis on the importance of continu- 


HOME FOLKS 


Red Cross 
other forms of war relief. 


ing the work for good roads, better housing 
and the annexation of the boroughs con 
tiguous to the city. 

The result of the reading of the con 
mittee reports was surprising. Just how 
much community betterment work means 
to a city can scarcely be appreciated until 
the details are brought out in such a man 
ner as this, and the committee workers went 
away from the meeting with a new and 
clearer realization of how important their 
work is to the organization, the city and 
the nation. 

One feature of the occasion that made a 
strong appeal and helped to create the pa- 
triotic atmosphere which surrounded the 
meeting was the unveiling, at the outset of 
the dinner, of a tablet inscribed with the 
names of the members “over there” or in 
the service in this country. 


lo further drive home a realization of 
the importance of the Chamber’s work, 
President Wilson was communicated with 
by wire before the meeting was held and 
was asked for a message that could be read 
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Amercian-LaFraace Motor Fire Apparatus at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 


THE NATION’S EFFICIENCY 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


FIRE ENGINES 
FER The nation’s efficiency in the present crisis de- 

pends upon the ability of its industries to produce 
war materi: als and supplies, and to continue to do so without inter- , 
ruption. 

The burden of protecting the industries of the country against de- 
lays and stoppage of production by fires rests upon the Fire Depart- 
ments. Fire De partments efficiency depends largely upon the re- 
liability and quality of its Fire Fighting Apparatus. The Best is None 
too Good. 


Up to this date this company has furnished the United States 
Government with the following motor fire apparatus: 
18 Pumping Cars 
38 Chemical Engines 
6 Combination Cars 
1 Service Truck 
as well as some 200 hand-drawn chemical engines and several 
thousand hand extinguishers. 


AMERICAN. |AFRANCE HREENGINE (JOMPANY,ING. 


Members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Licensed under the Dyer Patents 


Elmira, New York, U.S. A. 
Branch Sales Offices and Service Stations 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore Minneapolis 
CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT. 
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to the dinner guests. The following letter 
was received from Secretary Tumulty 


“Mr. G. W. Lemon, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Johnstown, Pa 
My pEAR Sir: 

In reply to your telegram of December 5. 
the President asks me to state that he should 
regret to see any instrumentality neglected 
which has proven serviceable in stimulating 
business and facilitating its processes. This is 
not a time to allow any slowing up of business, 
hut it is a time when every sensible process of 
stimulation should be used 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. P. Tumut ty, 
Secretary to the President.” 

\ war-time get-together for the entire 
membership is now being arranged as a sort 
of follow-up, which will no doubt prove to 
be beneficial. 

L. W. BARCLAY 
\ssistant Secretary, Johnstown Chamber of 
 ommerce 


+ + 
New Bulletins 


BATTLE CrEEK, Micu.—lIlVhat is What in 
Battle Creek, Mich., “a bulletin of business,” 
to be issued monthly by the Battle Creek 
Chamber of Commerce 

CARLISLE, PA—Commercial and Civic Car- 
lisle, the officia! organ of the Carlisle Chamber 
of Commerce. To be issued monthly. 

New BriGuton, Pa. Think, the official bul- 
letin of the New Brighton Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be published monthly in an effort to 
make its members think right and construc 
tively. 

SatemM, Ounio—The News Letter of the 
Salem Chamber of Commerce, to be published 
vceasionally 

lHREE Forks, Mont.—Farm Exchange Bul- 
letin, issued monthly by the Three Forks 
Chamber of Commerce, with the object of 
making the farmer more prosperous. 

Titusvi_Lte, Pa—Chamber of Commerc 
Bulletin, to be published monthly by the Titus 
ville Chamber of Commerce 

Witson, N. C—Community Interests, the 
official organ of the Wilson Chamber of Com 
merce, to be published monthly 


+ + 
Recently Issued Printed Matter 


New York City.—Special attentior is called 
to Bulletins Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 18. issued by 
the Immigration Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which contain 
reports regarding the activities of state, county 
and city defense councils, and local commercial 
organizations, in war Americanization work. 
Data is given concerning both civic and indus- 
trial Americanization work. Copies of the bul- 
letins may be obtained by addressing the chair- 
man of the committee, Frank Trumbull (29 
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West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City), 
who will also be glad to furnish information 
to anyone requesting it in regard to the orgar 


ization of Americanization activities 


New York City.—‘‘Spreading the Gospel 
Patriotic Industrial Codperation” is the titl 
i pamphlet issued by the National Industrial 
Conservation Movement, whose head 


re at 30 Church Street, New York Cit 


Soutn Inp.—‘South Bend, a City 
Opportunity,” is the title of a handsome | 
let measuring 10 x 14 inches, just issued 
the Publicity Bureau of South Bend Chamber 
of Commerce. It contains many 
tions, a brief history of South Bend, chapt 
on the city government, the city’s industri 
wholesale and retail, also on the city’s feder 
tion for social service, its recreation facilities, 
and information on other subjects of interest 
to the citizens. 


fine ilusti 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—‘Housing Conditions in 


the City of St. Paul,” the report presented t 
the Housing Commission of the St. Paul As 
sociation by Carol Aronovici. This is a com 


prehensive report of the housing survey, hand 
somely gotten up, and contains graphic illustra 
tions of conditions discovered when making 
the survey. It gives information on the condi 
tion of repair of the buildings; on the toilets 


ind baths; on the sewers and water supply 


garbage, ashes and rubbish: on lighting and 
ventilation; on the lodger problem; on the 
lodging, rooming houses and hotels; on tl 
valuation of properties and revenues; on the 


relation between housing and other social cor 
ditions, and an analysis of the laws in certai 
cities and states thruout the country presented 
in comparative form with those of the city 
St. Paul, for the purpose of furnishing a basis 
upon which to meet the deficiencies of the laws 
nd ordinances affecting the housing of St 
Paul. Finally, it contains the several nr 
sions of the Housing Ordinance of the City of 
St. Paul. The price of the report is so cents 
(Address the secretary of the St. Paul Ass 
ciation. ) 

The proceedings of the tenth annual conver 


tion of the Southern Commercial Secretaries 


\ssociation, held at Knoxy ille, Te nn M i 2-5 
1QI7, have recently been issued Amor tl 
many interesting papers presented are note 
the following: “A Divided Town: How t 


Avoid and How to Correct.” by B. F. Toh 
con. of the Chamber of Commerce ’ 
Falls, Tex.: “The Oreanization and Its Rela 
tion to the Town.” hy W f 


Ga.: “Public Oninion Molding in the Interest 
of the Public.” by Walter Parker. Genera 
Manager of the New Orleans Association f 
Commerce: “Methods of Codneration with the 
Denartment of Agriculture” bv Morean Ricl 
rds. of Selma. Al nd “The Relation of 
the Commercial Ore mMiz%tion te \ori 
ture] Territory.” hv C. W. Roberts ¢ 
tonia. (Annlv to the secretar f the Sore] 


Cammercint Secretaries’ Acs 


Wichita Falls, Tex.) 


Johnsor 
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Speed to Fires 
Firestone Tires | | 


IRESTONE Tires carry this Thor machine 

completely equipped at high speeds safely, 
dependably. Extra strain and extra weight can’t 
stop Firestone Tires. They perform splendidly 
in the most difficult service. 


Firestone has proved Most Miles per Dollar on 
all kinds of fire apparatus, heavy and light. 
Call on the Firestone man of your city or write 
us for facts about complete line. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


HORSE OR MOTOR-DRIVEN VEHICLES 
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The Water Purification and Softening Plant 
at Great Falls, Montana 


By R. E. McDonnell 


Consulting Engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 


REAT FALLS. MONT., with a popu- 
. lation of about 30,000, has for years 
used raw Missouri River water for 

both domestic and fire purposes. The agi- 
tation for a pure water supply has extended 
over a period of about ten years, and was 
due to the fact that the water was very tur- 
bid at certain seasons of the year and the 
typhoid cases in the city were also above 
normal. About two years ago the Montana 
State Board of Health took an active inter- 
est in the health conditions of the city, be- 


merly, the citizens undertook to inform 
themselves thoroly as to the value of pure 
water, the cost of filtration and the bene- 
ficial results of filtered water, and a cam- 
paign of education was conducted thru 
the influence of the Commercial Club, 
the Rotary Club, the women’s clubs and 
other civic organizations. At one stage of 
the discussion it was found that the women 
voters of the city would be against the bond 
issue for filtration unless it also included 
water softening; so to insure the success of 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF FILTER AND CHEMICAL HOUSE, GREAT FALLS, MONT., 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANT 


lieving that much of the typhoid was due to 
che use of Missouri River water without 
adequate purification. 


Securing the Bond Issue 

One bond issue for the installation of a 
filtration plant was defeated, but the defeat 
was attributed largely to the fact that in- 
formation concerning the beneficial results 
of filtration and the cost of purifying water 
was not clearly and fully presented to the 
citizens. To avoid the mistakes made for- 


the bond issue the plans were made to pro- 
vide for a combined water softening and 
purifying plant. Altho the water is not un- 
reasonably hard, the desirability of a softer 
water was felt by the women voters. 

After bonds had been voted for the 
project, the engineers employed by the city 
were instructed to prepare plans and spe- 
cifications to cover both water softening 
and purification. A citizen’s committee was 
appointed outside of the City Council to 
take charge of the execution of the work, 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 


Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the City 
many since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 
of “BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 
good,” 


If you can afford to experiment with low 
prices (?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- 
payer pays the freight. Our product is the 
one absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- 
cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 
if given half a chance. 


GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY 


Quotations and a sample of our finished 
product upon request—this involves no 
| j vi obligation on your part whatever. 


May we send it to-day? 


Write Dept. C. 5 5 4 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
& NOVELTY CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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FerruAry, 1918 THE 
ind this committee passed upon the plans, 
specifications, receiving of bids, final tests 
and other details of the entire work. 


Construction and Equipment 
fhe improvement consists of an electric- 
ally operated low service pumping station 
which takes water direct from the Missouri 
River and discharges it into a mixing cham- 
| the chemicals added and 
mixed with the water previous to its pass- 


ver, where are 


ing into the settling basins. After passing 
thru the settling basins, the water flows into 
eight 1,500,000-gallon filter units; 
into the clear water reservoir. 


thence 


he electrical pumping station equipment 
consists of four motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps, two 2,000,000-gallon pumps and two 
4,000,000-gallon pumps, or a total of 
000,000 gallons pumping capacity. 

he filter house, chemical house and head 
house are of buff-colored pressed brick ex- 
terior with steel roof trusses. 


I2,- 


Considerable 
ornamentation was given to the exterior 
and interior of the filter house building, 
with the idea that the plant will be visited 
and inspected not only by the citizens of 
Great Falls, but by many representatives 
of other municipalities. 


THE MIXING CHAMBER 


first, 
a reinforced concrete mixing chamber; and, 
owing to the softening requirements, the 
mixing chamber was designed with a view 
to a thoro mix and a long travel of the 


Che purification plant consists of, 


water before passing into the settling 
basins. To insure the water passing thru 


the mixing chamber and to overcome the 
loss in friction thru baffle walls, the mix- 
ing chamber stands at a level about three 
feet higher than the settling basins. The 
travel thru the mixing chamber is 1,660 
feet, giving thirty-six minutes in the mix- 
ing chamber when pumping at the rate of 
12,000,000 gallons per day. When pumping 
at a greater or less rate, the length of travel 
and velocity thru the mixing chamber can 
be regulated by changing the baffle walls 
or cutting out a portion of the mixing cham- 
ber. The velocity of 0.77 feet per second 
thru the mixing chamber prevents the de- 
posit of any sediment. The thoro mixing 
that is given in the mixing chamber accom- 
plishes considerable clarification before the 
water even reaches the end of the mixing 
chamber. The water has a retention period 
of about eight hours in the settling basins 
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when operating at th 
gallons per day. 
Experiments were conducted tor 
thirty determine the 
amount of chemicals that could be used to 
obtain the 
found that 
phate of iron was required for thoro clari 


days to 


efficient results. It was 


from 0.6 to 0.7 


most 
erains of sul- 
ordinary stages of the 


fication during 


water. This quantity will undoubtedly have 
to be increased during the highest turbidit 

stages of the water. Altho the natural lime 
in the the thoro 


mixing chan 


water is small, yet with 
mixing accomplished in the 
ber it was found that it was not necessary) 
to add lime to the water, and the omissio1 
of lime is a large saving in the annual cost 
of operation, 

CHEMI 


ALS APPLIED BY 


MACHINES 


DRY FEED 


Chemicals for both water purifying and 


feed machines 
] 


softening are applied by dry 
with a Venturi meter and so 
arranged that the chemicals fed are in di- 
rect proportion to the water used. 

At Great cities, the 
volume of water pumped during the twenty- 
four-hour period varies greatly at different 
portions of the day. 
tion at Great Falls varies from 2,000,000 to 


connected 


Falls, as in most 


The water consump- 


12,000,000 gallons per day, and the dry feed 
machines automatically control the chemi- 
cals, thus having the proper amount of 
chemicals for the water used 

A complete softening of the water is not 
attempted, as the water is not unusually 
hard, but a partial softening is accomplished 
at reasonable the for 
softening being also fed by a dry feed ma- 
chine and into the mixing chamber along 
with the sulphate of iron and lime. 

The chemicals for the plant are purchased 
in carload lots and hoisted by electric ele- 
vator to the fourth floor of the chemical 
house, where they are placed on top of 
concrete hoppers which lead to the hopper 
of the dry feed machines on the floor be- 
low, 


expense, soda ash 


CONCRETE COVERED SETTLING B 


ASINS 
The settling basins are 18 feet deep, 160 


feet wide and 180 feet long, having rein 


forced concrete slab covers. The floors 
consist of two layers of concrete with 
waterproofing between the joints. Two re- 


inforced concrete 6-inch baffle walls extend 
the full length of the basins, which are di- 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 


For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Pifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


CITY OFFICERS 
AUDITORS, CLERKS, ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS OF STREETS 


Do away with waste of time and the possibilities of costly errors by using 


Speed Ease of 
Accuracy Operation 


The New Pony Marchant Calculator 


The Marchant is used throughout the United States in the following classes of calculations: 

Tax Extension, Decreasing or Increasing Valuations, Figuring Interest on Tax Delinquencies, 
Apportioning Funds of Treasurer, Apportioning of School and Road Funds, Bond and Redemp- 
tion Interest all Classes of Engineering Calculations and also for New and Old Bridge Work 
Calculations. For further information write: 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
EMERYVILLE Fourth Street OAKLAND, CAL. 
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vided into two chambers, so that when one 
is undergoing cleaning or repairs the other 
may be used. The mixing chamber is also 
divided into two chambers, so that one half 
may be used while the other is being 
cleaned or repaired. The outside of the 
settling basin is of the buttress type rein- 
forced, but with the excavated earth filled 
to the top of the basins. 


FILTERS EQUIPPED FOR BOTH AIR AND 
WATER WASH 
The filters, which were furnished and in- 
stalled by the Pittsburg Filter Mfg. Co., are 
arranged in eight units, four on each side 
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and records the loss of head consumed in 
the operation of the filter and indicates 
when the filter requires washing. Each 
loss-of-head gauge is equipped with three 
indicating pointers, the first indicating 
the water level in the filter, the second 
the wash water pressure, and the third the 
loss of head in the filter. The recording 
chart is rectilinear, graduated horizontally 
in hours and vertically in feet, and so ar- 
ranged that each will give one day’s record 
The rate of filtration in each filter is regu- 
lated by an outlet controller in the effluent 
pipe. By means of a graduated hand-wheel 
located on the operating floor, the rate con 


FILTER OPERATING FLOOR OF THE GREAT FALLS PLANT 


of the main filter floor, partially exposed so 
that the water can be observed. The filter 
units are of 1,500,000 gallons capacity each. 
Cleaning is accomplished thru the use of 
air and water, and all valves used for 
cleaning and controlling are electrically 
operated. The operating tables are of mar- 
ble construction, and the  loss-of-head 
gauges, sampling devices and clock are 
nickel-plated. The loss-of-head gauges are 
of the recording type, which both indicates 


trollers may be set to give any desired rate 
of filtration between the limits of zero and 
2,000,000 gallons per day for each filter. 

The motor-driven air blower has a ca- 
pacity of 2,600 cubic feet of free air per 
minute at four pounds pressure, and is op 
erated by a 50-horse-power squirrel-cage 
electric motor. The blower is of the Root 
type and has a capacity and pressure suf- 
ficient to give a uniform agitation of sand 
by the air. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Dec. 15, 1916 


The Good Roads Company, 4 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Gentlemer 
The above is a photograph of our street 
flusher purchased of your company, show- 


ing same in operation on the streets of 
Kansas City 
I want to congratulate you on the con- 
‘ 
struction of this machine and the elimi- 
nation of pumps in its operations It 
does more work with less water than any 
other machine I have seen : 
In my opinion it represents the last 


word in street flushing. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Frep A. RicHARDsON, 
Supt. of Streets 
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ROADS 


The dust and mud nuisance of cities and towns can 
be easily and economically eliminated by applying 
oil to the roads through the Worley-Logan Atomiz 
ing Road Oiler. It distributes the oil over th« 
surface evenly at just the right temperature. 


The beauty of this machine is that]it can be used 
for three other important purposes without chang 
ing a single part. 


First, it can be used as a’tar andfasphalt spread 
er, and as such, gives perfect satisfaction becaus: 
it contains a patented steam heater which makes 
it impossible to burn or scorch the materials being 


heated. It is also easily cleaned and simple to 
operate. 


Second, it is an excellent and economical street 
sprinkler and power flusher. We have entirely 
eliminated the trouble-making parts. 


Third, it can be used as a tractor, because its 
towing capacity is sufficient to pull all kinds of 
ordinary road grading and road rolling machinery 

thus making it a valuable asset in road-building 
Read what one street superintendent has to say 


and then write for interesting book ‘‘The Dustless 
Road.” 


THE COOD ROADS COMPANY 


14th & Chestnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


rs please mention Taz American City. 
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A 24-inch Venturi meter records the rate 
of flow in gallons per day, with a chart 
recorder giving an unbroken autographic 
record of the rate of flow from hour to 
hour, and a counter-dial showing the total 
gallons of water that have passed thru the 
meter. These features, while not absolutely 
essential, are considered desirable for an 
efficient and intelligent operation of any 
modern water-works plant. 

Beneath the filter house is the clear water 
reservoir, also of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. This has a depth of 9 feet, and 
the water flows from this clear water reser 
voir by gravity to the suction of the high 
duty pumps. The location of the plant on a 
side hill gives 12 feet head to the suction 
of the high-duty pumps. All the piping 
from the pump station to the purification 
plant passes thru a 6 feet by 8 feet rein- 
forced concrete tunnel under the Great 
Northern Railroad tracks. 


Thirty-Day Bacterial Tests 


In the tests which were conducted for 
about thirty days the filtered water was 
clear and sparkling and free from sus- 
pended matter, odors, turbidity and dis- 
coloration. In these tests the bacterial ef 
ficiency for each filter was as follows: 


Bacteria 

Per Cubic 

( entimet 

Raw water from river... 1,480 
Water in settling basins 910 
Water from Filter No, 1.... 8 
Water from Filter No. 2... 14 
Water from Filter No, 3... 6 
Water from Filter No. 4.... 
Water from Filter No. 5.. ; 4 
Water from Filter No. 6.. 8 
Water from Filter No. 7....... 4 
Water from Filter No. 8... 8 


Average of the 8 filters.. 

Efficiency of filters, or average bacteria remo 
from water, 99.52 per cent 

Efficiency of settling basins, or bacterial remo 
from settling basins alone, 38.5 per cent 

No liquid chlorine was used in these tests 

In Filter No. 2, which shows 14 bacteria per cul 
centimeter, the sample was collected immediately after 
washing 


The plant is provided with liquid chlorine 
equipment as an adjunct to, but not as a 
substitute for, filtration. 

One noticeable result of the operation of 
the plant is the decline in the sale of bottled 
water, for analyses have shown that the 
municipal supply is far superior to most 


ot the bottled, including spring and distilled 
waters on the market 


Water Rates 
Great Falls, like many western and 
northwestern cities, has used water at flat 
rates, but with the installation of the 
fication plant it is realized that it is poor 
business policy to filter water for irrigating 


use for parks, lawns and war gardens 
therefore the officials are taking the pre- 


liminary steps toward placing all water 


users on a meter basis he water con- 
sumption at Great Falls at the present time 
1s reported to be highest of any city in the 
United States, being approximately 400 gal- 
lons per capita per day. The use of meter 
was not considered while raw and highly 
turbid water was being used, but now, with 
a clear, sparkling water, no objection can 
be urged against the use of meters. 

With the installation of meters it is be- 
lieved that the present water purifying and 
softening plant is sufficient to take care of 
a population of approximately 100,000. 


Further Construction and Improvements 
lhe entire grounds, of about ten acres, 
surrounding the filtration plant are being 


g 
heautified by the Park Board by building 
roads, paths, lawns and shrubbery, as well 
as with ornamental lighting, in the belief 


that efforts to supply good, clear, pure water 
should be supplemented by making the 
building and grounds equallyeclean and at 
tractive. 

\ new 48-inch flow line to the suction of 
the pumps is now being installed, and other 
improvements in reinforcing the distribu 
tion system are in progress. The entire dis 
tribution system in the city is of cast iron 
and consists of about 45 miles of pipe. The 
water is delivered into the mains under di 
rect pressure by five motor-driven high 
service centrifugal pumps. 

The above work was let by competitive 
bidding and was subdivided into three sec 
tions. The total cost, including engineer- 
ing, real estate and incidentals, was ap 
proximately $225,000 
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Cast Iron F'anged Pipe in the making 


Cast Iron 
Flanged 
Pipe and 
Fittings 


Carried in stock 
and made special 


Let us quote on your requirements 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices 


New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Milwaukee Denver Angeles 
Works 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Oh 


a 
METROPOLITAN BRICK 


IN DECATUR, IND. 


This street in Decatur, Ind., 
was paved with Metropolitan 
Brick in 1894—twenty-‘our 
years ago—nearly a quarter 
century of service and still in 
splendid condition. This street 
is no exception — because 
where ever Metropolitan Brick 
is used you will find a quality 
pavement—a dependable pave-, 
ment. 


METROPOLITAN 


pavements are noted for their 
unusual long-life—ease of trac- 
tion—and appearance. 


Are you using Metropolitan 
Brick in your city—you know, 
its better to use it than to 
wish you had. 


Get our free book “Shale Bed 
to Road Bed.” It tells you 
WHY Metropolitan is THE 
brick. 


Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


“The Best Paving Block Made’”’ 


Cast Iron Flanged Fittings in the making 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


GreorGe CHANDLER, Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering in Harvard Uni 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Member of the Publi 
Health Council of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Health. 


State Sanitation: A Review of the Work 
of the Massachusetts State Board oi 


Health. Vol. ll. 1917. viti -+- 452 pp. 
Portrait frontispiece, diagrams, tables and 
figures. $2.50 
fhe second volume of a great contribution to the 


terature on health work in the United States. 
\ me of valuable reprints from the Reports of th 
Massach setts State Board of Health relating to 


veutive medicine, public health, intemperance, 

tile paralysis, and food in ane etc., and layin 

ecial emphasis upon water supply "and sewage dis 
posal.” The reports which are included in _ this 
volume are specially selected by Professor Whipp|« 
from among the many invaluable productions of the 
old Massachusetts Board of Health Those who have 
been vitally interested in this work and who have 
to secure copies of old reports of the Board will aj 
preciate this volume of reprints. Municipal and state 
health officials, students of public health, and civic and 
municipal officials in panera who would inform them 
selves of the work of some of the greatest sani 


tarians of this country will be deeply gratified at 
ng purchased this second volume of “State Sanita 


BeENNION, Mitton, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Utah. 

Citizenship. An Introduction to Social 

Ethics. (introduction by David Sned- 

den.) 1917. xx + I8I pp. $1.00 

Ihe purpose of this book is to stimulate appreciation 
of ethical principles and the development of wort 
social ideals, and to indicate how these ideals may ! 


expression. Part 1 emphasizes the nature of societ 
d social problems; Part II stresses the social oblig 
tions “ the individual and the opportunities society 
offers ch one for development thru service. The 
book is rr anned as a text for use in the senior year ot 
the high school or in the first year of college. Some 


of the subjects treated in the different chapters are: 
meaning and benefits of civilization; our scientific, 
literary and political inheritance; social institutions; 
solidarity of the race; conservation of natural resources 
and human life; public ownership and regulation; 
basis of private prop avers principles of taxation; natur« 
of justice; relation of the individual to social instit 

tions; the family; vocations; business organizations; t! 

school community; coOperative activities; county 

ernment; pr blems of the city; the suffrage; int 
national relations, etc. 

Kinney, J. P., LL.B. M.F., Chief Super- 
visor of Forests, United States Indian 
mervice. 

The Development of Forest Law in 
America. 1917. xviii + 254. xxi pp. 
$2.65 
This contribution to the literature of forestry com 
prises a historical presentation of the successive enact 
ments by the legislatures of the forty-eight states 
by the Federal Congress directed to the conservati 
and administration of forest resources. The author has 
endeavored to confine his work to “‘a logical presenta 
tion of the chronological development of legislatio 
that was directed to the preservation of existing forest 
resources, the reforestation of cut-over or burned-over 
areas, the extension of forest areas and the systematic 
management of forests for productive purposes.” He 
States further: “In doing this it has seemed advisable, 


s to 
i namber of ng s 
ther reiated subjects t tw 
servation forest administration nty 
ne page index co ete 
Hazen, ALLAN, S. B., Member, Am. Soc. C. I 
. ’ 
Boston Soc. Am. W. W \ssoc 
N. E. W. W. Assoc., et 
Meter Rates for Water Works. v-—217 
pp. Tables and diagrams. 1918 $2.25 
\ critical review t st ter ‘ 
the ts s 
Kel ely s t 
f eter \ ise, a al iri 
ter rates, the us it mit m rate { evenue 
and the service charge for the privilege of g a 
service without the tual use of any water l 
ge is taken p 1 
4 paring the se 
te, t 1 rate 
Rgeste t mitt 
W \ssoc 
r. | ‘ t 
4 LOT 
li lle short pilation fre 
authorities on leakage from street mains Mr. Hazen 
is a short « pter 1 the trat 
meters Ihe remaining chapter the sliding 
scale, the three-charge rate, ff a te 
schedule and methods of fixir ate f a 
system not yet metered Phe i great d 
in water-works literature Phe lelineat t 
the many phases of the problem will be of great assist 
ance to municipal officials who are seeking its solution 


heir cities 


Ray, P. Orman, Professor of Political 
Science, Northwestern University 

An Introduction to Political Pasties and 

Practical Politics. 1917. xii + 628 pp. 

60 


This book is adapted f use as a textbook ir ege 

isseS Or as a manual of information which civ ym 
unity workers n turn toasal terence guide 
Professor Ray points out that one st h f 
signs in American politics is the increasing | nen 
ccorded the study of political parties d ‘ 
} college and unive Sity classrooms, and th 

written th the idea of furthering this 

te The e is divided into four parts dea 

g respectively with prese tional parties; n 

ting methods; campaigns and elections, | 

1 power Of special eres t et 


\MERICaN City 


with offices 
ons Par 
inery, local committees, womet niz 
inipaign methods, party finance, suffrage qualificati 
election laws; also the sections under Part IV devote 
to the spoils system, civil service reform, machines 
bosses, responsibility of public officers, referen 


biaries, voters’ leagues, etc. The book contains ma 


\ velba reference lists at the ends of its chapters, a 
juestions and topics which should prove a help to t 


teacher, 


O’Brien, CHARLES. 
Food Preparedness for the United 


States. 1917. 132 pp. 75 cents 

This timely bo ok, written particular reference 

to war-time cons¢e m of the nation’s food supply 
is based upon a stt vg of the experience of Ge 


since the commencement of the war, in the course 
which the author has spent much time in that country 
inalyzing its food policy and methods. The book 
points out some of the factors involved and the lessons 
to be learned from the experiences of the European 
belligerents, particularly Germany, where food control 
has been most highly developed 
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Aerial Ladder Truck 


e apparatu ne and mos 
at ved d and I the be 
I e in Motor Fire Appa is €C 
st pa lia? I 
gl I g bala i acing, to 
sta rvice stra 
vice 
Acrial Ladders, Air ts and tractors 
for steamer! 


Write for free booklet 


COUPLE-GEAR FREIGHT-WHEEL CO., Grand R-pids, Mich. 


Every Town Should Have a Playground— 


Yes, every town ought to have at least one playground, or rather “happy- 
land” as the kids call it. It’s a great investment and it pays big dividends, 
in the shape of healthy, happy youngsters—and these kind are priceless. 

Get in touch with us! We’ll show you how to plan and equip a model 
playground—it’s our business. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


HOWARD GEORGE — The Playground Outfitter Philadelphia, Penna. 


Oil and 
Gasoline 
Storage 
Systems 


The next time you purchase gaso- owners know the Bowser not only 
line—or when passing the most popu- protects their property and business 
lar garage in your city—make note but yours, also. 


that the Gasoline Storage System is 
the Bowser. You'll find it the case 
nine times out of ten. 


The Bowser System stores gasoline 
underground, where it is protected 
from fire and explosion, and retains 
Of course, there’s areason. Garage its full power. 


Write for interesting literature. 


S Bowser & Co Inc Fort Wayne, ind., U.S.A. 
Sales Offices Representatives 


In AllCenters Everywhere 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


Se ilso the department of News ind I 


Public Health Administration in Russia in 
1917. 


A description of the system of tree 
and health protection for the rural | 1 
Russia thru the agency of the zemstvos, or loca 
representative assemblies. Printed in Public 
Health Reports for December 28, 1917. 29 py 
(Apply to U. S. Public Health Service, Washing 
ton, C.) 


Russia—An Opportunity for Engineers. 
The work of the Red Cross Mission to Russia an 


} 


its relation to the sanitary and medical conditi 
of the country rhe work of the United States in 


ig Russia to regain her poise Reprinted from 
the Journal of the Boston Society of Civil 

neers, Vol. 4, No. 10, December, 1917. 28 pj 
(Apply to Prof. G. C. Whipple, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.) 


New Highway Bulletin. 
North Dakota Highway Bulletin, Official Publi 


tion of the State Highway Commission, Bismarck, 
N. D. Dedicated to the people of North Dako 
interested in better roads everywhere for every 
body A fine start and a welcome addition to good 
roads literature. (Copies may be secured |! 
writing to the State Highway Commission, atte: 
tion of the Editor of the Bulleti 


An Approved List of Motion Pictures. 

\ Garden of American Motion Pictures for 
Father, Mother and the Young People, Produced 
Between April 1, 1917, and October 1, 1917. Con 
piled by the National Committee for Better Films, 
a Committee of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. (Fifth and Sixth Quarterly 
Catalogues, October, 1917.) 18 pp. (Apt ly to 
Mr. Herbert F, Sherwood, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) 10 cents. 


Salary Standardization in Akron. 


Report on Standardization of Salaries and Grades 
for the City of Akron, with Rasonmenda itions 
Prepared by the Akron Bureau of Municipal Re 
search and Submitted to the Finance Committee of 
the Common Council, November 12, 1917. 72 py 
lypewritten. (Apply to Don C. Sowers, Director, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Akron, Ohio.) 


Child Legislation in Minnesota. 
\ Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Relating 
to Children Sy William W. Hodson, Director, 
Children’s Bureau, State Board of Control, St 
Paul, Minn. 1917. 185 pp. Apply to author, as 


above. ) 


Publicity for the Public Schools. 


The Board of Education of Kane, Pa., has decided 
upon the publication of a series of pamphlets, eacl 
one to give definite and non-partisan informatio 
concerning some phase of school work Tut 
AMERICAN City has received Nos, 1 and 2 in this 
series, entitled: “Estimates or Positivism 

Which?” (April, 1917. 15 pp.), and “The Child 
Where Is He?” (October, 1917. 8 pp.) Sta 
tistics for the school year ending June 30, 1917, 
are given in “Child Accounting for the Schoo 

of Kane, Pa.,” also received. (8 pp.) (Fe 

copies of this literature apply to H. O. Dietrict 

Superintendent, Board of Education, Kane, Pa 


Connecticut State Parks 


Report of the State Park Commission to the Gov 
ernor for the Two Fiscal Years Ended Septembe 
50, 1916. State of Connecticut, Public Document 
No. 60. 1916, 32 pp. (Apply to the Commission, 
Hartford, Conn.) 


ind Civi g 

Publicity for Parks. 
rhe American Association of Park Superint ts 
has recently commenced the publicatior t an 
ficial journal to be devoted to the ss 
f knowledge, theoret ind | tical, 
the improvement and n tenan t Ks 
recreation facilities, entitled Par eation 
Quarterly (Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 19 Phe 
first iss comprises 84 pages interest 


articles id good illustrations I nf« 
apply to Roland W. Cotterill, Managit 
Parks and Recreation, Seattle, Wash.) Subs 


tions $1.00 per year; single copies 25 cents 


Public eeeeers in Los Angeles. 


Report on Govern t Owner f Public Ut 

ity Service Undertakings Pre are by t ( 
ittee on Muni 1 Ownership of the City ¢ 

f Los Angeles September 15, 1917 S| 

(.\pply to the Club, Los Angeles, (¢ 1 ts 


A Housing Manual. 


The Commission of Ir 
California has issued a 


taining the State Ter Act, State 
Hotel and Lodging Hou State D 
ing House Act, with anr hag s 
118 pp. (Apply to Pau S y 
to the Commissio1 
Francisco, Cal 

The Problem of the Dirty Tenant. 
“Slums” and “Slumme The Pr f the 
“Dirty Tenant.” (Lette ind 
peared in Municipal Engineering and The Sa ary 
Record, London, August-October, 1916, re ted 
by request 15 py (Apply to The S tary P 
lishing Comy pany, Ltd., 8 Breams Buildings, Lon- 


don, E, C 1) 8 cents 


Chicago’s Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium. 


Annual Report, City ( igo, M I 
berculosis Sanitarium, 1916 1917 PI 
liagrams, tables 98 py Apy S 


tarium, Chicago, III.) 


Pumping Station Cost and Efficiency 
Records. 


\ scheme of 1 ng t S 

records of the gs the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., district t t 
each should be taken out of service ; estimated 
Reprinted from the Jour of t (me 
Water Works Association, Vol 4, N 3, Septer 
er, 1917. 7 pf (Ay ply the a thor, Mark 


Wolff, 1328 Broadway, New irk City 


1917 Report of the Canadian Commission 
of Conearvation. 


A remarkable report f the re-exa natior f the 
resources of the Dominion of Car 1 brought 
about by the ( ers soils, f Se 
cation of Crown lands, town planning and devel 
ment, conservation of food sources, fur resources, 
the pre ilence of vet liseases vater vers 
nd industrial development, and the mineral in- 

stries. (Apply to Clifford Sifton, Esq., Chair- 

F Commission f Conservation, Ottawa, 
Can 


New York City’s Water Meter Specifica- 
tions, 
The Specificatior for Water 


ge 87 of Tr Am | 
issued by the Bure au of S ft ) 
partment of Wa Sut El 


of the City of Ne V York, is only reli 
lraft and is not available on applicati 
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Winning Wars With 
Miles and Minutes! 


We must produce more! 


But one product is dependent 
upon another. Consequently we 


must keep the lines of communica - 
tion clear 
together. 


link our industries closer 


It all reverts to one solution 
and one alone. That is beffer 
roads providing a great outlet in 


quickening transportation with the 
aid the of open road and the motor 
truck. 

Time is everything and better 
roads mean more miles in fewer 
minutes. 

Knit this country together 
with these pulsing arteries of pro- 
gress and success is ours in peace 
and war. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 114, 2,314, 5 and 6 ton capacity. 


The Garford Road Builder 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 


4\4, 7 and 10 ton Tractors 


| TRUCKS 


Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses = 


SS) 


Better Culverts for Less Money 

The photographs here reproduced show a 
culvert form which is doing much to place con- 
crete culvert construction on a more economical 
ind efficient basis than has heretofore been 
attained. It is made by the Storms Manutac- 
¢ Company, Monadnock Building, Chi- 

vo, IIL, and comes in two sizes, adjustabl 
aterally and = perpendicularly to construct 
thirty-nine different sizes of culvert. Four in 
lependent forms constitute a complete set suf- 

ient for a 30-foot culvert. One man can 
handle them without difficulty 

Contrast culvert construction by means of 
s with the old method. In addition 
fit and nail up 
he wooden frame-work used in the old method, 
there 1s the ft-repeated cost of the lumber for 
the frame-work, which frequently becomes 
wedged so tightly that it is destroyed in being 
removed. The time required for the erection 
of wooden frames also counts heavily against 
their value, since it adds greatly to the cost of 
construction, 

On the other hand, the “one-man” collapsible 
form can be set up in place in a few moments, 
the boards set around it, the concrete poured, 
and the job is done. When the concrete has 
hardened, a pull on the cross-rod at the bottom 
of the form, which the larger illustration shows 


these forn 
to the labor necessary to saw, 


ONE-MAN CULVERT FORM IN OPERATION 


CRAW 


46-INCH CONCRETE CULVERT, 
FORDSVILLE, IND 


set up ready for work, collapses the cross-arms 
at the top, and so pulls the side uprights in 
toward each other. When this support is with 
drawn, the boards drop away from the concret 
intact and clean, and ready for the next job 
The forms are guaranteed to support a 2-foot 
thickness of concrete the entire length of the 
culvert without sagging, which makes it per- 
fectly safe to fill over the 
set to accommodate traffic 
The smaller illustration will give an idea of 
the results achieved by the use of these forms 
\ pamphlet of unusual interest entitled “One 
Man Collapsible Culvert Form,” which has 
been issued by the Storms Company, discusses 


oncrete before it is 


this product in tull, and reproduces many ay 
preciative letters from contractors and engi 
neers testifying to its practical worth 


+ 


How to Meet the 50,000,000-Ton 
Coal Shortage 


Our country has always been very wasteful 
of one of our greatest natural resources, 
namely—coal 

During the war the Government is doing its 
hest to arouse people generally to save all | 
sible of this important commodit Reports 
and warnings from different Government bu- 
reaus in relation to the national shortage are 
of almost daily occurrence. Many means of 
reducing this shortage have been suggested by 
the Government. Perhaps the most practical of 
these, and one that not onl 
country but is also a big saver for the owner, 
is a producer gas engine 


Saves coal for the 
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The 
United 
States 

“Nobby 
Cord” 


Pneumatic 


New Tire Factor Enters 
Field of Motor Trucks 


Today it is a fact that many motor trucks 
if equipped with United States ‘““Nobby” 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires can be oper 
ated at a greatly increased speed and with 
greatly reduced expense. 


Some trucks can’t use these “Nobby” 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires—but many 
can—can yours? 


If yours can, you can save money on gaso- 
line, oil and truck upkeep 


If yours can’t, you can rely on the phe- 
nominal mileage records that have been 
made, and are being made, by United States 
Solid Truck Tires. 

See the nearest United States Truck Tire 
Dealer or the nearest United States Tire 
Service Branch. The truck tire expert will 
tell you. If there is no dealer near you, 
write us, sending make of your truck and 
the capacity. 


United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspond Solicited. 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Have You Brains ? 


What are they worth to you? 


‘‘What is the service worth”’ is the basis 
for all values. 


SERVICE 


is all that is bought or sold. This is why 
two loaves of bread same size are worth 
more than one. Why a R. R. ticket from 
New York to Chicago is worth more than 
one to Buffalo. 
Additional Service 

This is why B-Lateral Fire Hose is worth 
more than DOUBLE that of the old con- 
struction, because Bi-Lateral Hose can be 
flattened without injury to the rubber 
lining. 


Why not buy fire hose constructed right ? 
When in the market write us, 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe Amertcan City. 
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Such a plant uses about one-eighth of the 
al usually consumed by the average steam 
plant. These plants make gas direct from coal 
ind use the gas 1n a gas engine 
The producer itself is very similar to a large 
se burner, and the engine is in general princi- 


ple not unlike the automobile engine, only, ot 
course, of heavier construction and much 
larger 


Lhese plants have been in very general use 
in European countries, where the price of coal! 
as always been much higher than here. With 
our present high costs and the possibility that 
coal will never again be cheap, it behooves 
every factory to install some fuel-saving device, 
not only for national conservation purposes but 
for his own saving. 

In this connection, the Bruce-Macbeth ln 
gine Company, 2137 Center Street, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has prepared an information 
blank on a post card form, to be filled in | 
coal consumers, with a view to determining the 

mparative saving which would be effected by 
the installation of a producer gas engine power 
plant of the type which this company manu 
factures. In view of the severity of the coal 
shortage, public utilities and other large users 
coal should overlook no opportunity for 
increasing efhciency and economy in_ thet 
power plants 


+ 


New York Sales Rooms for 
Pruden Company 


The C, D. Pruden Company, manufacturers 
of “Prudential” portable galvanized steel 
buildings, underwriters’ hollow metal win 
dows, Kalamein doors and windows, with 
main office and factory at Baltimore, Md., 
pened a general sales office on December 1, 
1917, for their products in rooms 806-807 Wal- 
lace Building, 56-58 Pine Street, New York 
City. The office is in charge of Leigh Pruden, 
vice-president of the compan 

+ + 
A Department to Increase Efficiency 
in Park Administration 

Many boards of park commissioners and 
park committees are coming to realize the real 
necessity for expert technical advice in the 
management of parks and other public prope 
ties in order to make the best and most eco 
nomical use of the resources at their command 
In recognition of this fact, Benjamin FE. Gage, 
Landscape Advisor, 30 N. LaSalle Street, Chi 
cago, Ill., has inaugurated a Park Management 
Department. 

he purpose of this department is either t 
assume the active management of parks and 
other properties, or to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the department having charge of 
them. It “steps in between the board and the 
laborers, making all arrangements for help, 
supplies, etc., and makes reports and recom- 
mendations to the board.” It aims, by intro- 
ducing into park maintenance and development 
the most up-to-date and efficient business 
methods to greatly reduce the cost of opera- 
tion while obtaining better results. The Park 
Management Department has already done ef- 
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fective work in reorganizing park adn sti 
tion methods in communities, and s 
vestigation by interested parties 

+ + 


The Central Foundry Company 
Catalogue 


The Central Foundry Company, 90 West 
Street, New York ( itv, has just issue lanew 
atalogue known as Catalogue “G.” This pre 


sents, in addition to the regular line of soil 

pipe and fittings manufactured by the Central 

Foundry Company, other specialties widely 

used for cast iron house drainage 

form specifications governing standardize 

weights and dimensions of soil pipe fittings are 
w called for by many city and state plumbing 


CATALARIDE 


“PORN DRY 
NEW YORK 


les, the cuts illustrating Catalogue “G” ar: 
of these modern designs in soil pipe fittings 
lhe cuts used as illustrations of pipe and 
tings are from actual photographic reprodu 


tions of the material now furnished from the 
seven large foundries of the mpany, where 
the well-known “IF & W” line and the “Uni 
versal” cast iron pipe are also mad \| 
familiar as well as new lines of cast iron special 
fittings and traps are also seen in this catalogu 
notably the “R-T” closet bend; cast i1 | 
traps; the Central Foundry Test Tee (some- 
thing entirely new to the trade); the Lym 
drain trap; the Universal boiler stan ist 
iron cesspools; service and stop cock boxes 
roadway boxes, etc. Catalogue “G” may be 


secured upon request by those addressing 
line to the general offices of the Central 
Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York 
City. 
+ + 

An Effective War Measure Sign 

In the U. S. Government Explosives Act, re- 
cently passed by Congress, specific provision is 
made that “every person authorized under this 
Act to manufacture or store explosives or in 
gredients, shall clearly mark and define the 
premises on which his plant or magazine may 
be, and shall conspicuously display thereon the 
words, ‘Explosives—Keep Off.’”’ 
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4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK 


The Duplex has the strength, 
the irresistible power and en- 
durance to perform efficiently 
the most severe haulage tasks 


Let us send you our catalog 
and the heavy haulers magazire 
“Duplex Doings.” Address all 
communications to Dept. 136 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 


Cite 


Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


a They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 


The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Manafacturers of 
MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


General Fire Department Supplies 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfally Given 


| Loper Fire Alarm Co. 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 


A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 


Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The laing Is of ine Para Gum, hand made, 
th bore or lap-jointed. 


Made in all sises 
I to 6 inches inside 


Fabric Fire Hose Co. 


Corner Duane and Ohurch Strests, New York 


BRANCH OPPICES: 
ELMIRA, 


Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 0. 
be. Ete PORTLAND, PROVIDENCE 
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‘ 
each strand of cotton is [iam @ 
treated both of melted a: 
Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven inte the 8 
Absolutely waterproof, 
making the Ideal bose fer 
solidifies the strands of cot- 
ton, assuring long weay. 
DALLAS, TEX. Patentes ona 
Eetimates Cheerfully Given Sols Menuj esters 
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When this law became effective the Stone- 
house Steel Sign Company, Seventeenth and 
Lawrence Streets, Denver, Col., submitted the 


-—— 


XPLOSIVES 


sign here illustrated to the attention of Francis 
S. Peabody, Assistant to the Director in charge 
of Explosives, and he approved it. The sign is 
made of 30- and 18-gauge steel in two sizes, 
10 x 14 inches and 14 x 20 inches. The color 
scheme is red, white and black, in porcelain 
enamel. 

A large, illustrated color circular, entitled 
“War Measure Sign,” has been issued by the 
company. It describes this and other danger 
signs which are of interest and importance to 
manufacturers of explosives. Prices, singly 
and in quantities, are furnished. Attention is 
also called to the company’s descriptive matter 
covering signs and tags for every conceivable 
safety warning. 


+ + 
New President for Worthington 
Pump Corporation 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York City, held De- 
cember 31, 1917, C. P. Coleman was elected 
president of the corporation. 

+ + 
Quick Concrete Mixing 


The “Mix-a-Minute” line of concrete mixers 
made by The Jaeger Machine Company, 215 
West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
is illustrated and described in con- 
densed form in a snappy folder. 
“The Jaeger Way Is the Speed 
Way” is the theme of this cir- 
cular, and the conical tilting drum 
is featured as being the most prac- 
tical type of mixing drum—work- 
ing quickly, thoroly and staying 
clean; having one center bearing 
and an even balance; taking little 
power and quickly discharged by 
simply turning over, and emptying 
all or part of the batch at once. 
There are many Jaeger ways of 
mounting this mixing drum. Ten 
different outfits are displayed in 
the folder, each with illustration 
and specifications. They are: 
with loader; without loader; with 
hoist; with loader and _ hoist; 
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grouting outfit; big mixer; paver mixer; 
“regular” mixer with loader mounted on 
crosswise trucks and equipped with spout, 
and the mixer on skids. The accompanying 
illustration shows a Jaeger mixer at work on a 
sidewalk job, which is of especial interest in 
view of the fact that municipalities all over 
the country are doing a great deal of their own 
sidewalk work. 
+ + 

Oklahoma Road Improvements 

A significant step in the furtherance of the 
good roads cause was taken when the Board 
of Commissioners of Okmulgee County, Okla 
homa, voted an $800,000 serial road bond issut 
for the improvement of the roads of this 
county. Upon the advice of a well-known fir 
of consulting engineers, it was decided to use 
Warrenite in the improvement of the 52 miles 
of road which were to be benefited by the ap 
propriation. The construction will be carried 
on by a western paving company under the 
patents and expert laboratory supervision of 
the Warren Brothers Company, Boston, Mass 

+ 


Pioneer Asphalt Company Now 
at Chicago 

Ihe Pioneer Asphalt Company announces 
that after February 1, 1918, its general offices 
will be located at 7323 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. It will continue to produce a 
full line of bituminous and asphalt products 


+ 
William D. Uhler in 
U. S. Army 


William D. Uhler, Chief Engineer of th: 
Pennsylvania State Highway Department, and 
president of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, has been cotnmissioned a 
major in the Transportation Divistor f the 
United States Army. However, in his new 
post Major Uhler will, as far as possible, keey 
in touch with the work of his own State High- 
way Department. 


+ + 
How Much Gasoline Do Your 
Trucks Use? 


With the popularization of motor apparatus 
for municipal departments, the stable has given 


: 


BUILDING CONCRETE SIDEWALKS WITH A JAEGER 
MIXER 
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Expert Advice and Service 
for Park Departments! 


( WING to the increasing demand for technical and expert advice 

in park matters, and the desire on the part of many Boards 
of Park Commissioners and Park Committees to turn over the 
parks to skilled persons to manage, we have inaugurated a Park 
Management Department. We manage your properties, either in 
detail or act in an advisory capacity. This is a real service by 
expert and skilled hands. We will put business methods into 
park maintenance and development. We will show you how to 
save money and get increased results. 


Write for Detailed Information. 


Benjamin E. Gage 30 N. LaSallest. Chicago, 


‘AUTHORITY ON PARK MANAGEMENT” 


The Greatest 
Grass-cutter on 
Earth. Cuts 


TOWNSEND'S 


— TRIPLEX 
i The public is warned not to 


infringe the Townsend pat. 
No. 1,209,519, Dec. Ist, 1916. 


Drawn by one horse 
TRIPLEX MOWER willjmow more lawn in a day than 
the best motor mower ever made, cut it better and at a hot rollers and hard, hot ground in summer, as does the 
fraction of the cost motor mower 


and operated by one man, the Does not smash the grass to earth and plaster it in 


the mud in springtime, nor crush out its life between 


Drawn by one horse*and“operated by one man, it will Ww 
’ rite for catalogue illustrating all types of Town- 

mow more lawn in a day than any three other horse- 
drawn mowers with three horses and three men We send Lawn Mowers, with list of users (FREE). 
guarantee this 

Floats over the uneven ground as a ship rides the waves S. P. TOWNSEND & COMPANY 
One mower may be climbing a knoll, a second skimming 
the level, and the third paring a hollow. 23 Central Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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\ METER FOR MEASURING GASOLIN] 


municipal garage Cities have 
effected considerable savings by buying gaso- 
line in large quantities to supply municipal 
motor trucks. But much of this saving may be 
lost if the supply is not metered. The meter 
is the bookkeeper of the gasoline tank. It 
eliminates pilfering for personal uses, and it 
becomes a valuable factor in figuring the oper- 
ating cost of municipal motor apparatus, show- 
ing the consumption of each truck accurately 
The Niagara meter in the illustration is a 
product of the Buffalo Meter Company, 2917 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. It measures gaso 
line from systems operated by pumps, gravity, 
air pressure or hydraulic pressure. The dial is 
vertical, six inches in diameter, with black 
figures on white. A large hand indicates pints, 


way to. the 


METHODS, MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES 


quarts and gallons from o to 10 gallons. A 
knurled thumb piece projects thru the dial glas 
so that the hand may be turned back and auto 
matically stopped at o \ straight lit 

register, which cannot be set back, unts the 
total gallons from 1 to 100,000 and repeat 
he Buffalo Meter Company k 


books for recording meter readings 
may be procured in either loose | 


form, pocket size 


\ tractor that is applicable t 


municipality desiring to make the most 


notor mvestments Such a tract 


manutactured by the Watson Wagon 
pany, 30 W Center Street, Canastot 


Here it is shown towing a road scraper 

in this light work it effects a s g OV 

powe But its most effective w s 1 

ng heavier apparatus, a \ 

trailer , road eu 


\n incident that serves in a way to illu 
the adaptability of this tractor comes f1 


rural community in the state of Washi 
\ Watson agent was delivering a new 
including a bottom dumy 


was passing thru a small community wl 
re alarm was turned in. The apparatus 


very near to the fire departm 


t 


the moment, and the quick-witted drive 


hooked from his semi-trailer and hacked 


ractor into the fire house, 
hook and ladder truck, which, like most 


equipment, was of the hand-drawn type, 


started off in the direction of the fire 
f any of the other apparatus 
1f course, would not be practical in a 


way, it was the general utility of the tr 


that made possible its use in such an emer 
To the small town which cannot aft 
extensive 


outlay for up-to-date motor 


ratus for its different departments, the 
tor offers the solution to most 


f its pr 


N. ¥ 

Strate 

rotor 

ict 


iy 
Bud 
~ 


WATSON TRACTOR TOWING A ROAD SCRAPER 


‘ 
( - 
8 eurrane, 2 
| | 
6 USGALLONS 4 + + 
A “ Versatile’? Tractor 
| 
and 
was 
the 
to the : 
f the 
head : 
e this 
eneral 
] 
4 blems 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


MUNICIPAL SURVEYS 


Twelve years successful results in over one hundred city, county and state 
governments in United States and Canada. 


Audits Police and Fire Refuse Collection and Dis- 
Charter Drafting Highways posal 

Budget Systems Health Waterworks and Other 
Accounting Institutions Public Utilities 

Salary Standardization Schools Methods of Taxation, Etc. 


White for Literature. Estimates Furnished. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, 261 Broadway, New York City 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE New 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station. 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business 


Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 per day 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day 
The 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 
er ad The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


400 Baths 
600 Rooms 


City of Lapeer 


+ 


April 6'17 


South Bend Motor Car Works 
South Bend, Ind, 


Attention Mesers.Mecklenburg & Scott. 
Gentlemen: 

I am writing this letter to a. you know that you were 
about 24 hours early with your Munsey Committees, as last night 
bpesr experienced the ms A.-M fire ever known in her 

tory, 


An @ lore turvel in 6.30P.M. and we put the purper 
to work drawing from the iver she did -continuous 
0 


service for about urs and saved the city of Lapeer at least 
— two valuable to a good many times the price 
of the entire equipmen 
This morning our ari radical knockers against the purchese 
of the machine > dhe me that the machine did not owe tie 
city of Lapeer a cent 


it certainty did admirable and efficient service for 8 hours 
continuous work 


but in every city where South 
Bend Double Duty Apparatus 
is installed. They perform that 
same efficient, conscientious 
service. They are dependable—and that’s what counts in Fire 
Apparatus. Write us for booklets. 


The South Bend Motor Car Works South Bend, Ind. 


‘Very truly yours, 
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